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State of Michigan. He believed much; and if it 


| 
were proper to go further, why do it. Doit. He | 


was not very solicitous on the subject. The public |) 


jands seemed to be an object to scramble for instead 
of being made a source of revenue; but he must || 
say that he always felt it to be his duty to oppose | 
everything like partial grants of the public domain. 
Yet this measure had that character stamped upon | 
it so prominently, that it could be viewed in no || 
other light than as a system radically, necessarily, | 
essentially partial and confined in its whole practi- 
cal operation. He could not, therefore, go for any 
such ameasure. They should next have local and 
rtial objects which this Government would be | 
calied upon to aid—objects which look to no gen- 
eral result, no comprehensive system of good, no 
uniformity of action, no pretence even of equal and 
common justice, to the people who have a common 
right in this national domain, 

“Mr. WOODBRIDGE said he did not again rise | 
to debate this matter, but to correct an impression | 
which was certainly an erroneous one, which 
seemed to have had its influence on the mind of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The preposition assumed by the Senator was, 
that if the bill which was before the Senate the 
Jast and several preceding sessions had become a 
law, the whole benefit would have inured to the 
company to whom the State was compelled to sell 
that railroad. Now, that was an erroneous im- | 
pression; for, if the grant had been seasonably ob- 
tained—if the bill had passed and become a law, 
the State would have been saved from all necessity 
of any such sale whatever. It was for the very 
purpose of preventing the sale that it was so stren- 
uously urged by its friends at the last session. But 
it did not pass. With respect to the benefit con- 
templated in the first section of the bill, and the 
idea that it would accrue to some corporate com- 
pany, there was no more foundation for such a 
supposition than for the other. The Central Rail- 
road Company had no interest whatever in it. It 
was an internal State concern. 

With regard to another objection of the honora- | 
ble Senator—equality and benefit to all the States— | 
| 


if this had any connexion with the proposed grant, || 
it would be too late to urge such an objection. | 
The Senator declared he did not know how much 
Michigan had received. She had not received one || 
quarter as much as some of the States; and if this || 
appropriation were put upon that ground it must || 
necessarily have the support of the honarable Sen- || 
ator, as tending to produce that very equality which 
he so warmly commended. 
Mr. BAGBY said that the objection which he || 
entertained to the passage of this bill had not been | 


} 
| 
| 
j 


} 
| would not inure to the benefit of private individu- 
} als? But, leaving that out of the question, he was 
opposed to this whole system. It was calling on 
the Congress of the United States to do two things: 


| first, to appropriate the public domain for purposes 


_of internal improvement within the States; and, 
next, to make that donation at a time when they 
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were told, from the most authentic sources, that it | 


was necessary to impose a tax upon the necessa- 
ries of life in order to carry on the operations of 
the Government. At such a time as this, then, it 
was proposed to give away the public domain. 
And he asked now, as he had asked on a former 
occasion, where was the difference between grant- 
ing to a new State so much land, and granting to 
a State where there were no lands so much money 
out of the treasury? 
He®knew there was a fashionable answer to this, 
which had been fabricated of late; it was this: that 


Was there any difference ? || 


by giving away one-half of the public domain, the | 


remaining half would be so much enhanced in value 
as to make good what was given away. But he 


‘did not believe that the honorable Senator from 


| Michigan would be able to satisfy the Senate that 
| by giving away one-half of the public lands in that 


| State, the other half would yield the Government | 


as much as the whole would have yielded. 


the patriotic States—of this Union should be reach- 
ing forth their hands for appropriations for their 


| the treasury should be drawn in with accelerated 


that they should be called upon to make dona- 
empty: yet such was the fact. They could scarce- 
individual by giving away one-half of its or his 


possessions. It was contrary to all experience 
and the common sense of mankind. He had no 


the experience of former years convinced him of 
the uselessness of such an attempt. All he asked, 
therefore, was, that he might be permitted to record 
his name against it; and for that purpose he called 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASS said he was unwilling to renew the 


discussion which arose upon this bill at the last || 


i r gone || : ; 
session, when the whole matter was fully gone || Speight, Sturgeon, Upham, and Woodbridge—25. 


into, and when questions were raised which he had 
not heard mentioned now, and therefore, in respect 
to them, he too should be silent; but there seemed 
to be two or three grounds upon which this bill 


/ was opposed, to which he would briefly advert. 


removed by anything which had been said by the || There were one or two general grounds, and one 


Senator from Michigan in answer to the inquiry || 


which he had propounded to him. According to || 


the honorable Senator’s explanation, the State of || 
Michigan had no interest in the Central Railroad; 
and yet the State was alone interested in this one 
which was to be connected with it. The plain 
English of the matter he understood to be this: 
that the State of Michigan, though compelled by 
pressure of circumstances to abandon a former 


| 


| Its essential features, similar to the bill of last ses- 


special or particular. It had been said that the 
grant might inure to the benefit of a private com- 


jpany. The bill, it would be recolf€cted, was, in | 


extent of a hundred miles more than this one. The 
Central Railroad was two hundred miles long, for 
one hundred and fifty miles of which lind was 


work into the hands of a private company, finding || a grant of sixty miles was to be made. The hon- 


the prospect of obtaining an appropriation of land 
for carrying on the work to be hopeless, though 
the State had heretofore sought similar grants for | 





ments she was obliged afterwards to abandon, still | 
the imposing name of the State of Michigan was 


eonnecting link on that very railway, (her interest 


it an increased value. This he understood to be 


the plain English of the proposition now before the 
Senate. 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE, interposing, said that the 
existing railroad company neither originated this 
project nor had any participation in it. 

Mr. BAGBY said he had no doubt about that; 
but he thought it was pretty certain, according to 
the facts now disclosed, that in the end it would 
ne acompany. What guarantee had the 
that the very hour an appropriation was made it 

8 


| orable gentleman had said that the State might sell 
| the railroad, and the benefits of the grant accrue 


a || to @ private company. This remark was applica- 
similar internal improvements, whieh improve- | 


| ble to every grant. The State might sell the rail- 
| road. Whatthen? Ifthe road were constructed, 


It was | 
a most extraordinary spectacle that the States— || 


rapidity for the uses of the General Government; | 
tions at a time when the treasury was literally | 


ly expect to enrich either the Government or an | 


expectation of being able to defeat this measure: | 


i 


|| given to other States. 
own use and benefit, at a time when the exigencies | 
of the country required that all the resources of | 


: New Gunws.......No- &. 


| try—the Central Railroad from Detroit to Lake 
| Michigan, two hundred miles long; and another 
| running from Monroe, on Lake Erie, some sixty 
| miles; but this was a continuation of neither of the 
| others: on the contrary, it was running at right an- 
gles to both. It was intended to afford a commu- 
| nication between a remote portion and the residue 
| of the country, and the General Government had 
the right granted of the transportation of troops 
and provisions and munitions of war over it. Bat 
| it was not alone on the ground of benefiting the 
States that these appropriations were sought for; 
the effect would be to raise the value of the residue 
| of the public domain. This Government was the 
| great landed proprietor west of the Alleghan 
| mountains, and he did not believe there was a ros 


| holder who had done so little for the improvement 
of the value of his property. The Government con- 
| tented itself with surveying its land and selling it. 
This great distinction was obvious; under such a 
| course the land of the Government did not enter 
into the mass of property in a State; and not only 
that, but it did not enter into the means of im- 
provement of the country. It did not contribute 
to improving the navigation of rivers, to building 
churches and school-houses, or to any of those ob- 
jects which go to create a great empire. His 
honorable colleague had truly observed that the 
amount given to Michigan fell fur short of that 
The necessity for works of 
internal improvement was felt during the last war 
with Great Britain, and, as a prudent legislature, 
they were bound to provide against the occurrence 
of such a state of things hereafter. He trusted the 
bill would pass. 
Mr. CALHOUN remarked that he thought the 
| same objections applied to this bill as to the bill of 
last session. The vote he gave on that occasion 
| heshould give on this. He had no objection where 
' a road passed through the public lands to give al- 
ternate sections to aid in its construction; but he 
understood that this bill required more than that; 
‘he did not believe himself justified therefore in 
voting for it. 
The question was then taken upon ordering the 
| bill to be engrossed and read a third time, and de- 
| cided in the affirmative, es follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Benton, Breese, 
Bright, Cass, Cilley, Corwin, Crittenden, Greene, Hannegan, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of 
Maryland, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Simmons, 


| NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Atherton, Bagby, Butler, Cal- 
| houn, Cameron, John M. Clayton, ‘Thomas Clayton, Col- 
| quitt, Dayton, Dix, Fairfield, Lewis, Niles, Turney, and 
| Yulee—I6- 


THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


| 
‘| The Senate next proceeded to the consideration 


| granted. This was fifty or sixty miles long, and | 
| 


| the great object of the State as well as of the Gen- | 
again to be used for the purpose of supplying a |\eral Government would be accomplished. The 
} 


; | value of the work, completed 7 whatsoever means | 
in which she had alienated,) thereby imparting to | it might be, would enter into t 


e mass of the gen- 
eral wealth of the State. And neither that honor- 
able Senator nor any other should presume that 


| the work would be sold unnecessarily. The ob- | 
ky of the State, however, would be accomplished | 
y 


the completion of the road, and the object ol Tvespar, January 5, 1847. 


the General Government would also be attained 


by the increased value of the remainder of the pub- } 
If the road should be sold, it would be | 


lic lands. ) 
with proper limitations, and because it ought to be 
sold. 


There were two railroads in that sectian of coun- 


| 
|| tary. 
sion, though that bill proposed to grant land to an || 





| of the bill to complete the Cumberland road, and 
| cede the same to the States of Ohio, Indiana, Mli- 
nois, and Missouri, which was read by the Secre- 


| Mr. BAGBY said the Senate was far from bein 
| full; he hoped, therefore, this bill would be casaed 
over, and made the special order for an early day. 
| He therefore moved to postpone its consideration 
to Monday next, and that it be made the special 
order for that day. 

| Mr. HANNEGAN. I have no objection, sir, 
to its being made the special order for Monday 
| next, or Tuesday, as 1 understand there are already 
| two special orders for Monday. 

Mr. BAGBY changed his motion so as to make 
| it the special order for Tuesday, of next week. 
The motion was agreed to. 


‘fhe Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business; and, after some time spent 
therein, adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved 

Mr. PENDLETON requested the correction of 
the Journal of yesterday so as to place his vote in 
the negative on the motion of Mr. Preston Kine, 
to postpone the special order of the day of yester- 
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day, it having been erroneously recorded in the , 


affirmative. 

The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday as the business first in order, 
viz: the bill reported by Mr. ‘Tuurman to reor- 
ganize the district courts of the United States in the 


State of Alabama; on which a motion to lay the 


bill on the table was pending. 


Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, to which had been referred the mes- 
sage of yesterday from the President of the United 
States, asked that the said committee be discharged 
from so much of said message as relates to the 
appointment of a general officer to take command 
of all our military forces in the field, and that it be 
laid upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to, without any express- 
ed opposition, and the subject was accordingly laid 
on the table. 


Mr. EDWIN H. EWING gave notice that on 
to-morrow, or at sofe future day of the session, 
he would introduce bills of the following titles, viz: 

A bill to alter and amend the judicial system of 
the United States; 

A bill making compensation to pension agents; 
and 

A bill providing compensation for the officers 
and soldiers who served in the Indian wars prior 
to the treaty of Grenville, in 1795. 

Mr. PRESTON KING asked leave to make a 
personal! explanation. 

Leave being unauimously given— 

Mr. K. said: Mr. Speaker, I find in the Union 
of this morning a paragraph, alluding, I presume, 
to a bill which | yesterday asked leave to intro- 
duce. The editor of the Union, itis very evident, 
mistakes the purpose of the bill. I desire briefly 
to atate the reasons and opinions which induced 
me to propose the measure; and, that | may not 
be misunderstood, I have written what | propose 
to say. 

Sir, in proposing to introduce that bill, I had no 


intention to interfere with or to anticipate the action , 


of the standing committee from which it came to 
the House at the last session, but was governed 
solely by the desire to bring the subjects presented 
by the provisions of the bill to the early consider- 
ation and action of the House. The bill embraces 
two principal features—one placing an amount of 
money at the discretion of the President, to be 
used in negotiating a peace with Mexico, if an op- 
portunity shall occur when the President should 
deem it proper to use this money in negotiating a 
treaty of peace; the other excluding slavery from 
any territory which the United States may here- 
afier acquire, being the provision offered by the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. 
Wimor,] and adopted asa part of this peace 
measure by the House of Representatives in August 
last. I will frankly say, that if I had not sup- 
posed that there was a disposition in some quar- 
ters silently to give the free principle of the Wilmot 


proposition the go-by, and, by smothering and | 
avoiding action upon it, to give further extension | 


to the dominions of slavery at the expense of free 


meny I should not at this time have brought | 


forward this bill. The President recommended, 
and reiterates his recommendation, of a law grant- 
ing the two millions. 

Mr. PAYNE here rose and said: I rise to a 
point of order. In making a personal explanation, 
the gentleman has no right to go into a general 
speech in explanation and defence of a bill which 
has, been submitted to Congress for its action. 

Mr. R. CHAPMAN, (without rising:) Certainly 
not. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. 
will have liberty to proceed, 

The SPEAKER observed that the House had 
by unanimous consent agreed that the rules of pro- 
ceeding should be suspended to afford the gentle- 
man from New York opportunity to make a per- 
sonal explanation. 
impossible for the Chair to decide how far remarks 
made by gentlemen under such circumstances were 
conan to what might strictly be considered as an 
explanation purely personal. Of that the House 
could judge as well as the Chair: but where there 


I hope the gentleman 


were no rules of order in force, it was too much to | 
expect the presiding officer of the House to assume | 


the delicate responsibility of deciding when a mem- 
ber transcend 
Mr. PAYNE. Does the “‘hour-rule’’ apply ? 


_ their children, cannot and will not eat and drink, 


tion, free, populous, and flourishing, by the wis- 


_ chase a plantation, and become the owner of slaves, | 


} 


the leave given for an explanation. | with the labor of the black slave; equally false 
'! would he be who, upon any pretence, should, by" 


| powerful Commonwealths have sprung up in the 


The SPEAKER. Oh, certainly! I 

Mr. KING thereupon proceeded: If coupled 
with the Wilmot proviso, | would cheerfully grant 
the money. But I would have the free principle 
of the Wilmot proviso enacted into law, whether 
this bill passes or not. The time has come when 
this Republic should declare by Jaw that it will not 
be made an instrument to the extension of slavery 
on the continent of America. That the boundaries, 
institutions, and principles of our Republic must | 
and will extend, there can be no doubt. The pres- 
ent war with Mexico must result in an extension of 
the territory of the United States. A peace hon- 
orable_to this country cannot be concluded without 
indemnity from Mexico in territory. It is whis- 
pered that it will not do to propose a law that any 
such territory should be free, because a Southern 
Administration will take no territory unless it shall 
be so arranged that the territory shall be open to 
slavery. I will not listen to or harbor so mon- 
strous an idea, 

Every inch of Texas was yielded to slavery. 1 | 
know that it was reluctantly yielded to the posses- | 
sion of slavery by many who supposed the acqui- | 
sition of ‘Texas might Le hazarded by any dissen- 
sion about the terms so strenuously insisted upon 
by the representatives of the slave States; but, 
with ‘Texas, the extension of slavery, it was sup- | 
posed, would stop. It was hoped the South would 
not desire to carry it where it does not now exist. | 
Isthis so? The twomillions are distinctly, urgent- 
ly, and repeatedly recommended by the President 
to be appropriated. ‘There is no other purpose for 
which this appropriation can be wanted except in 
connexion with a cession of territory by Mexico. 
Mexico already owes us unpaid indemnities for 
acknowledged and adjudicated spoliations on our || 
commerce. I repeat, we must have territory from | 
Mexico; and there can be no harm or impropriety 
in stating what circumstances and every action of | 
our Government proclaim to the world as clearly | 
and as unerringly as words could do. | 

Shall the territory now free which shall come to || 
our jurisdiction be free territory, open to settle- | 
ment Ly the laboring man of the om States, or 
shall it be slave territory given up to slave labor? 
One or other it must be; it cannot be both. The 
labor of the free white men and women, and of 


and lie down, and rise up with the black labor of 
slaves; free white labor will not be degraded by 
such association. If slavery is not excluded by 
law, the presence of the slave will exclude the 
laboring white man. The young men who went 
with their axes into the forests, and hewed out of 
the wilderness such States as Ohio and Indiana and 
Michigan and Illinois and Iowa and Wisconsin, | 
would never have consented, in the workshops or 
in the field, to be coupled with negro slaves. These 


great West within the memory of a single genera- 


dom of the legislation of the men of the Revolu- 
tion. One act of this Government did more for 
them than all other acts of legislation. It was the 
ordinance of July, 1787, by which slavery and in- 
voluntary segvitude, except for crime, was forever | 
prohibited in all the territory of the United States 
north and west of the Ohio river. The brave and | 
patriotic generation who achieved our independ- | 
ence, and established the republic, did not hesi- 
tate abeut passing such an act. They thus saved | 
these now populous and powerful States from the | 
evils of slavery and a black population. 
Shall we hesitate to do the same thing for terri- | 
tory where slavery does not now exist? I trust | 
not. The man who has wealth or credit to pur- | 


} 


may settle and reside without social degradation | 
in a country where slavery exists. Not so with | 
the laboring white man. He cannot go withoy | 
social degradation, and he therefore will not go. | 


| He is excluded quite as effectually as he could be 


It was, in such cases, almost | 


by law. The mere presence of slavery, wherever 
it exists, degrades the condition, the respectability, 
ve earner pf labor. A false and aero 
public opinion regarding the condition and respect- 
ability of labor is produced by its presence; and | 
false and recreant to his race and to his constitu- 
ency would be any Representative of free white 
men and women who should by his vote place free 
white labor upon a condition of social equality 


| same degrading result. 


| vain to deny, or attem 
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inaction and evasion of the question, produce the 


The measure which I had the honor to 


. : propose, 
presented this subject to the House. 


I cannot, and 


_ of course do not, claim any originality in the prin- 


ciples of the bill; one feature of which comes from, 
the earnest recommendation of the President jn 
his special message to Congress of the last Session; 


| the other from the motion of my friend from Pen). 


sylvania, [Mr. Witmort,] and the adoption of his 


| proposition by the ELouse, when the bill was con. 
_ sidered and passed. ‘The measure is again, in the 
| annual message of the President at the opening of 


the present session, strongly recommended to the 
favorable attention of Congress. The history of 
the measure is known to the House and the coun- 
try. It passed the House of Representatives at 
the last session, late on Saturday night next pre- 
ceding Monday, the 10th of August, on which da 


_ Congress had decided to adjourn at twelve o'clock 
at noon, 


Many other important bills were sti|| 
pending in the Senate, to be decided in the fore- 
noon of Monday, and this bill, taken up in the 
last hour of the session of the Senate, did not re- 


ceive the final action of a vote upon its passage, 
| but was lost by not having been voted upon, and 
| without the decision of the Senate. ‘This measure, 


in a time of war, is recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and should be acted on by Congress as a 
peace measure, and is evidence to the country and 
to the world, that however vigorously it may be 
deemed just and proper to prosecute the war, while 


'| war, or cause of war, exists, still. the desire for 


honorable peace is a sentiment strong as ever with 
our Government; and this measure, recommended 
by the President, is evidence that no intention ex- 
ists, in negotiating a peace, to demand terms other 
than such as are honorable both to this country 
and to Mexico. 

Of the causes of the war, or the manner in which 
it commenced, it would scarcely be proper for me 


' now to speak; even if it were, these topics have 


been discussed at very considerable length by those 
much more able to elucidate them than lam. I 
am one of those who believe a war with Mexico 
was inevitable after the annexation of Texas, upon 


| the terms selected by President Tyler, should be 
consummated. 
| presented by Congress, or any other mode or 


Whether the alternative mode 


terms would have avoided war, it is now, perhaps, 
useless to inquire. The annexation of Texas to 


_ the United States was believed to be desired by the 


pe of both countries, and Texas was annexed. 
he right of annexation by two independent na- 
tions cannot be questioned. But to obtain posses- 
sion of Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, where the Mexicans 
held disputed possession, and to get Santa Fé, 
where the Mexican authorities and people held 
undisputed possession, the use of force was neces- 
sary. The use of force between nations to decide 
a disagreement between them, is war. 

The use of force and of military power was ne- 
cessary, I repeat, to expel the Mexican authorities 
from all of these provinces claimed by Texas, un- 
less Mexico should cede them by negotiation. But 
Mexico not only refused to abandon Tamaulipas 
| and Chihuahua, between the Nueces and the Rio 

Grande, and Santa Fé, on the north of Texas, but 
she even asserted a claim upon Texas itself, and 
declared that the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
| ted States would be regarded by her as an act of 
| war on the part of the United States against Mexi- 
| co, When measures for the annexation of Texas 
were adopted by our Government, Mexico with- 
drew her Minister from Washington, refused to 
renew negotiations, and prepared to wage war. In 
the valley of the Rio Grande, on the Texan side 
of that river, the armies of the two nations met, 
, hostilities commenced, and actual war was waged. 
| There can be no doubt of what is the duty of every 
Food citizen of the United States in a state of war. 
he enemies of his country should be his enemies, 
her friends his friends. A cordial mages and vig- 
orous prosecution of the war should be sustained 
| while the war lasts. The war should be termi- 
nated whenever an honorable peace can be obtain- 
| ed, and not before. 
| The bill which I proposed, and still propose to 


} 





introduce, looks to such a termination of the war. 

While its first feature—the two million appropria- 
_tion—more clearly discloses what it would be in 
to conceal, that the acqui- 
sition of territory, at least of the Californias and 
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ere , j 
New Mexico, as an indemnity for the war, as well | 


as for previous wrongs and injuries against our 
Government and citizens, will be insisted upon by 
the Government of the United States, but upon 
terms liberal and honorable to Mexico, it contains 


also a principle, in the provision proposed by my | 
friend from Pennsylvania, more important than the | 
war itself; a principle with which Mexico, in ar- | 


ranging her terms of peace, has nothing to do, and 


with which I do not understand that it is proposed | 


by anybody she should have anything todo. It 
js no subject of treat stipulation, unless the treaty- 
making powers of the two Governments shall, of 
their own free will, choose to make it so. Itisa 
question purely our own, and pertaining exclu- 
sively y ; 
cludes slavery from any territory which may here- 
after be added to this country. This principle I 
deem to be of vital importance, and should be very 
much gratified if it could receive the unanimous 
assent and approbation of Congress. 


ever, [do not expect. The same interest which 


prtiniaices insisted upon extending slavery over | 
e 


Texas, still desires, | apprehend, its further exten- 
sion. This should not be so. For the existence 
of slavery in the United States, the Government of 
the republic is not responsible, It was planted 


to the United States. This principle ex- | 


This, how- | 
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from the country while it.shall bea Territory, and 
until it shall become a State. 

But I will not pursue the subject now. It must 
be obvious to all, as 1 think it will be acknowl- 
edged by all, that the character of the population 
in the Territory will determine the character of the 
State, when that Territory shall be erected into a 
State. If the Territory has a slave population of 
only one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole number, it 
will be a slave State. Ifa free population whilea 
Territory, it will be a free State. Exclude slavery 
from all territory not within the limits of a State, and 
lam willing the Territory shall determine for itself, 
when it becomes a State, what shall be its charac- 

ter. Many of the States in which slavery existed 
when the Union was formed have abolished the 
institution. No instance of any one of the States 
from which slavery has been excluded, can be 
found where the State or the people have deter- 
mined to introduce slaves. If Gongress shall re- 
fuse, at this session, to make this free principle 


| . : . 
|| a law, the arms of the republic will conquer free 


here while the country was colonies of Great Brit- | 


ain; and its existence or continuance is not a ques- 
tion for the Government of the Union; it belongs 
exclusively to each State for itself. 


The bill proposed presents no question of aboli- 


tionism. It is the antagonist of abolitionism, 
denying any constitutional power in the Federal 
Government to meddle in any way with the exist- 


ence of slavery within the limits. of a State. No || 


free State in the Union has ever held or asserted | 


the right or authority of the Federal Government 


to abolish or interfere with slavery in any State. | 


But while every free State has always maintained, 
and stands ready to maintain, the Constitution and 
all ts compromises, it cannot be supposed the peo- 
ple of the free States will approve the exertion of 
the power of the Federal Government to extend 
indefinitely the institution of slavery over territory 
which is now free. With the abolition of slavery 
the Congress of the Union can have nothing to do; 
hut it would be an equally wide departure from 
the Constitution, and from every sound principle 


upon which our republican institutions are found-_ 


ed, that the Government of the United States 
should be instrumental in extending slavery in any 
direction, or in converting free territory into slave 
territory. To avoid this result, it is necessary that 


Congress shall provide by law against the exist- | 


ence of slavery in any territo 
may become the 
and which shall not be included within the limits 
of a State. Whenever any territory shall have 
obtained a population sufficient for the formation 
of a State Government, and shall have formed a 
State constitution, and been admitted into the 
Union as a State, then the responsibility of the 
Federal Government on the question of slavery for 
that territory and people, thus admitted as a State, 
ceases, 

Then, say they who oppose the enactment of 


the Wilmot proviso, Why not let the question | 


alone, and leave it to the States and the people 
themselves to determine whether the State shall be 
aslave State or a free State? This inquiry and 
reasoning is specious and plausible; but the sim- 
plest examination on the principles of common 
sense will show that it is unsound and false. If 
left alone, slaves more or less will be carried to the 
new territory, and if the country while it remains 
a territory should be settled by a population hold- 
ing slaves, the new and additional question of 
abolition is presented, and in order to get a free 
State slavery must first be abolished. This em- 
barrassment in a new community, without means 
to indemnify the owners, would be an obstacle 
almost insurmountable, and the new State would 
be very far from being free to choose between be- 
coming a free State or a slave State. On the con- 


shall be settled by a free population, from which 
slavery is excluded, then, when a State govern- 
ment is formed, the State and the people would be 
unembarrassed by any pecuniary interests or ques- 
tions of vested right, and be free to decide whether 
the State sHould be a free State or aslave State. In 
order, then, to secure this freedom of choice to the 
State and to the people, slavery must be exeluded 


which hereafter | 
territory of the United States, | 


| 
ti 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


trary, if the country, while itremains a Tervitory, | 


territory upon which slavery will be planted. I 
desire the adoption of the free principle, because I 
believe it to be just to the free States, just to the 
white men who fight our battles, and who constitute 
the strength of the country in peace or war; be- 
cause I believe it to be consistent with the princi- 
ples of our Government, and because I believe it 
| will tend to improve the condition and character of 
labor in the whole country. And who will deny 
that, in a republic, it should be one of the chief 
objects of Ri becdmael to elevate and dignify the 
condition and character of laber? Unless this 
measure shall be brought before tie House by a 
committee, or in some other way, I shall continue 
| to urge the bill I proposed yesterday upon the at- 
| tention of the House. 

When Mr. Kine coneluded— 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, said, that in con- 
sequence of the very gross fraud which had been 
practised on the indulgence of the House, he would 
ask leave to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That no member shall be permitted to 
make a persona! explanation, or pretended expla- 





nation, if upon a vote twenty-five members be 


found objecting to the same. 
Objection being made— 


Mr. HOUSTON moved to suspend the rules; | 


but the House refused to suspend them. 

| Mr. H. then said that he should object to all 
applications hereafter for leave to make personal 
een 


r. BOYD moved that the House go into Com- | 


| mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


The SPEAKER stated that the House was ac- | 


_cumulating measure On measure in a way that 

| must produce great embarrassment. It had three 
special orders assigned to this day already; it was 

| impossible gentlemen could get on with the busi- 

| ness of the House in this way. 

| Mr. BURT, from the Military Committee, 

| wished to offer a resolution. 
made, it was read, as follows: 


| Resolved, That the President of the United States || 


be requested to cause to be communicated to this | vent the right or duty of the House to inquire. 


| House the whole number of volunteers which have 


number discharged after two months’ service; and | 
the number of volunteer officers who have resigned, | 


| been discharged before they had served two months; 


and the date of their resignation. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. WHITE, of New York, wished to obtain | 


| some information; which, however, on explana- 
| tion, was found to be included within the call just 
moved. 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 





which he would present in the form of a resolution. 
He then moved the following: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be in- 
structed to inquire and report to this House wheth- 
er the Hon. Edward D. Baker, a representative 
from the State of Illinois, having accepted a com- 
mission as colonel of volunteers in the army of the 
| United States, and being in the service of and re- 
ceiving compensation from the Government of the 
United States, as such army officer, has been enti- 
tled, since the acceptance and exercise of said mil- 








been mustered into the service of the United States | 
|| since the first day of May last, designating the | 
number mustered for three months, six months, || 


and twelve months; the number of those who have || ©Y'Y view that could be taken of the subject, it 


Mr. SCHENCK rose to a question of privilege, | 
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itary appointment, to a seat as a member of this 
House. 

Mr. SCHENCK said he should not have made a 
single remark in support of this resolution but for 
the fact, that, when presenting this question infor- 
mally the other day, his purpose had been misun- 
derstood. He regretted especially that Colonel 
Baker himself, to whom the resolution had more 
immediate reference, seemed to have drawn the 
conclusion, notwithstanding Mr, S.’s expressed 
disclaimer, that something of 'a personal nature was 
intended toward him. All Mr. 8, could do, under 
these circumstances, was to repeat the disclaimer 
he had already made. 

Mr. TIBRAT'TS rose to order, denying that the 
question presented was, properly, a question of 
privilege, though it might be a privileged question, 
which was quite a different affair. The resolution 
did not now apply, inasmuch as Mr. Baker had 
openly tendered the resignation of his seat in the 
House. 

The CHAIR stated to Mr. Scnencx that such 
was certainly the fact. 

Mr. SCHENCK wanted to know whether, ad- 
mitting such to be the fact, it was not still a ques- 
tion of privilege whether an individual, who had 
occupied a seat on that floor as a member, and had 
exercised all the privileges of membership, had 
done so rightfully or not; so that the House might 
take such order in the case as propriety might de- 
mand? 

Mr. BOYD said there might be a privileged 
question which was not a question of privilege, and 
could not, therefore, override every other motion 
made to the House. He wished the Chair to say 
whether, Mr. Baker having resigned, a question 
in relation to his right to a seatwn the floor was 
or was not a question of privilege ? 

The CHAIR. Let the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Ohio be again read. ; 

The resolution was read at the Clerk’s table. 

The CHAIR then decided that, though the ques- 
tion involved in the resolution was, in its nature, 
a question of privilege, yet, in the actual cireum- 
stances of the case, it was now merely af abstract 
question, and, as such, lost its priority as a ques- 
tion of privilege. 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee of Elections. 

Mr. SCHENCK said, that merely with a view 


to set himself right, and out of no disrespect to the 


Chair, he would take an appeal, and on that would 
offer a remark or two. 
It was true that his resolution did not relate to 
any gentleman now on the floor, if it were true that 
Solonel Baker had resigned his seat, (on which 
point he should say a word presently;) but still the 
resolution did raise a question of privilege, because 
it proposed to inquire whether a man who had 


|, occupied a seat on that floor had done so in con- 


! 





formity to the Constitution; whether, in other 
words, the House had been intruded on or not. 


No objection being || If it should turn out that he had not been rightfully 


‘| a member, then the resignation which he bad made 


of his seat was void; and a void act could not pre- 


Mr. S.’s resolution went at once to the root of the 
matter. If it should appear that when he resigned 
his seat he had no legal or constitutional seat to 
resign, the act was of course invalid, So that, in 


was still a question of privilege, and a proper in- 
quiry, whether in reference to the powers which 


' had been exercised, or the compensation received. 


In one view, to be sure, it was an abstract ques- 
tion; yet, though it had been brought forward 
with no intention or feeling of a personal nature 
toward his friend Mr. Baker, he had supposed that 
both he and every other gentleman would be natu- 
rally desirous that a question like this should be 
settled. He had supposed that his motive in rais- 
ing the question would have been pt gery 
especially by gentlemen on his own side of the 
House. The Whigs had been contending against 
the right of gentlemen to seats who had been 
elected on general ticket, and it so-happened that 
all the gentlemen in that situation belonged to the 
opposite side in politics; but in the present case the 
gentleman immediately involved being a decided 
Whig, he supposed it would be perceived that in 
both cases he was actuated by principle, inasmuch 
as he wished the same investigation in the one case 
asin the other. The question arose under the Con- 
stitution and the laws; it related to the integrity 
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and independence of the legislative body. He 
should not of course detain the House ata moment i 
like this with an argument on the question; all he 
desired had been to set himself right. 


When submitting some remarks on a former | 


occasion, he had referred to a clause in the Consti- 
tution which forbade any one who held an office 


under the General Government to be at the same | 
time a member of either House. In those remarks | 


he had been misunderstood as meaning to say that 


an officer ina volunteer corps was not an officer | 


of the United States, On the contrary, it was his 
opinion that such an officer was an officer of the 


United States under the meaning of the Constitu- | 


tion. ‘The Constitution declared that they should 
be subject to all the rules and articles of war in all 
respects as officers in the United States army; and 
the President was empowered to organize the 
militia, to apportion their officers, &c., as he might 


deem proper. He had deemed it proper to let the || 
States elect the officers of their volunteer corps as | 


high as the grade of colonel; but they were em- 


loyed and paid by the United States Government. | 


r. S. thought that all these things were sufficient 
to show that an officer of volunteers was an officer 
of the United States. 

It was certainly the duty of Congress to take 
care that no intrusion should be committed upon 
their body or its privileges by order of the Execu- 
tive department; surely, then, it was not too much 
to ask that they would inquire whether such intru- 


. | 
sion had in fact taken place. The same question, | 


moreover, might be forced upon the House, per- 


haps, within a few days, in the case of Governor )} 


Yell. He understood that the Legislature of Ar- 
kansas had declared that he had vacated his seat 


in Congress, and had therefore proceeded to elect || 


a successor to his seat. It was true that no State 
Legislature had power to declare whether a seat on 
that floor was or was not vacant; that was a ques- 
tion for Congress alone to decide. But if Congress 
decided that the seat was vacant, as he presumed 
they would, they would probably receive his suc- 
cessor; but if they decided that there was in reality 
no vacanéy, then the election of his successor 
would of course be void. He should like to have 
the House decide the question before the politics 
of the successor of Mr. Yell should be certainly 
known. From the politics of the predecessor and 
the political character of the State one would natu- 


rally conclude that the successor was of the same |! 


political preferences; but the rumor at this time 
was, that he wasa Whig. The present was a fa- 
vorable opportunity to have the question decided 
free from all party bias. 

Having thus expressed the views he desired to 
submit, he would withdraw his appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 


The question was then taken on the motion to 
lay on the table the bill to reorganize the district 
courts of the United States in the State of Alabama; 
and the House refused to lay the said bill on the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. HILLIARD, the bill was 
then referred to a select committee, consisting of 
the members representing the State of Alabama. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


On motion ef Mr. BOYD, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, Mr. Hovstron, of Alabama, in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the special 
order, being the bill to raise for a limited time an 


additional military force, and for other purposes, | 


with the amendments thereto pending. 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON was entitled to the 
floor, but yielded for the moment to 

Mr. CUMMINS, who gave notice of the follow- 
ing amendments: 


“Sec. 5. (Tisparrs’s amendment)—After the word ‘dis- 
charge’ insert ‘or who may be killed or die in the service.’ 

“Sec. 7, (Tinparrs’s amendment)—After the word ‘army? 
insert ‘or who may die or be killed in the service.’ 

“Sec. 8 That the child or children, if there be any, and 
if there be no child or children then the father or mother, 
and if there he no child or children, father or mother, then 
the next of kin of the blood of any non-commissioned offi- 
eer, musician, or private of the army of the United States, 
or militia, or volunteers serving in the army, who may be 
killed in battle or die in the service during the existing war 


- 


with Mexica, shall be entitled to a warrant for one hundred || 


and sixty acres of land, and shall be entitied to locate the 
same ypon any lands of the United States subject to entry 
at the time said warrants are located; Provided, alwys, 


cians, and privates, who may die or be killed as aforesaid, 
shall, in all cases, be entitled to have and enjoy a life estate 


_ ent Administration at its head, intended to prose+ 


_ would resist the grant of any supplies, would it 
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in the lands aforesaid for which their respective husbands | 


may have served, which said condition granting @ life estate 
to the widow aforesaid, shall be expressed in the patents 
issued upon the warrants last aforesaid. 

* Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the land war- 
rants provided for by this act shall not in any manner, nor 


for any purpose whatever, be assignable, negotiable, or trans- | 
ferable ; and that all contracts or agreements for the sale, | 


conveyance, transfer, assignment, or encumbrance, of any 
right, interest, property, or estate therein, or in, or to, the 


lands upon which the same may be located prior to the time | 
when said warrants have been located, and a patent issued | 


for the Jands covered by said warrants, shall be held and 
considered, and the same are hereby deciared, to be void. 


“Sec. ll. And be it further enacted, That so much of the | 


act passed on the 13th day of May, 1846, entitled ¢ An act for 
the prosecution of the existing war between the United States 
and the republic of Mexico,’ as authorizes the President of 
the United States to accept the services of voluntecrs for 
twelve months, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and 
the President is hereby authorized to accept the services of 
volunteers under the provisions of said act, in companies, 
squadrons, battalions, or regiments, at his discretion.” 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON gave notice of an | 
| amendment; which, however, was not read. It is || 
| as follows, viz: 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Presi'ent 


shall be authorized, by and with the advice and consent of | 


the Senate, to appoint a lieutenant general, who shall take 
command of our armies, and whose term of service shall 
continue during the war with the republic of Mexico.” 


Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON then addressed the | 


committee. He said: 

In presenting himself before the committee that 
morning, he did not intend to discuss so much the 
bill immediately before them, as the general ques- 
tions connected with the war and the policy of the 
Administration with regard to it. It appeared to 
him that a very strange position had been taken by 
one of the speakers, and not so strange either; but, 


atall events, he thought that the gentleman was very | 


bold in taking that position. He(Mr.J.) could not 
but admire the spirit, frankness, and candor of the 


_genteman in taking that position. Great com- 


plaint had been found with the President for the 


| use he had made in his message of the words “aid | 


and comfort.” Yesterday, however, a position 


had been assumed which he thought fully autho- | 
rized the inference that any individual, orany party, | 
or clique, who assumed that position, were, whether | 
they intended or not, extending “aid and comfort”? | 


to the enemy of the country. Yesterday they were 


told by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Me- | 
Gavueuer,] that he did not intend to vote for the 
bill under consideration—that he did not intend to | 
vote in favor of raising any more armies—that he | 
| intended to vote against all 


, measures which might 
be introduced into that House for the purpese of 


| prosecuting the war, unless there was a certain 


provision that the army was to be withdrawn 
within the legitimate boundaries of the United 


States, Well, if that was an indication, to any || jn no disrespect—they all knew the singular air of 
extent, of the feelings or opinions of the party with || sincerity with which the gentleman Was accustom- 
| ed to de 

| stamped them with the impress of honesty. When 
| he read that paragraph from Mr. Donelson’s letter, 
| it was not at all strange that he (Mr. J.) should 


| have been disposed to allow it to pass without 


whom the gentleman acted, it seemed to him 
(Mr. J.) that there was a fixed and settled purpose 
—at least, he had a right to infer that there was a 


|| purpose—of extending ‘ aid and comfort’’ to the 
enemies of the country. To what was such a | 
_ declaration equivalent? Was it not virtually pro- | 
claiming in the ears of Mexico that there wasa | 
_ powerful party in the United States that had taken || J.) happened accidentally to discover the great 
| the ground that they would neither vote supplies, || k 
nor in any way assist their own Government in | 
the prosecution of the war? That they would vote | 
| for nothing, unless the army in the field, and the 
| squadron in the Gulf, were withdrawn clearl 
within’ the limits and jurisdiction of the United 
States? Did not all that indicate a resolute deter- | 
mination to paralyze the arm of the Government of | 


the United States, and protract the war by every 


possible means, until a change in the Administra- | a position of which that House and the country 
| tion could be perchance effected! It was under- || 


| stood—the position had been taken before the | 


country—that the Democratic party, with the pres- 


cute this war until an honorable peace was made. 
But if the opposite party took the ground that the 


not afford a powerful stimulant to the enemy? Yet 
that was certainly a fair deduction from the re- 
peated declarations made yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, to whom he had alluded; and 
who had expressly stated that if the opinions he 
had uttered were not those of the Whig party, then 
he was no longer a Whig. It was, then, for his 


| party to declare whether he was really a Whig or 
That the widows of the non-commissioned officers, musi- || 


not. But it was not his (Mr. J.’s) design to occupy 
much of his time in any reply to the gentleman 


' from Indiana. 
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A few days sinee they had been favored with q 
speech from one of the ** immortal fourteen” wj,, 
voted against the bill authorizing the Presiden, to 
receive into the United States army fifty thousand 
volunteers, and appropriating ten millions to defra 

the expenses, Yet now that same gentleman, with 
bold and unabashed front, stood up before the 
House, and resisted all supplies! The gentleman 
declared that he intended to persist in that opposi- 
tion; and in the effort to establish and maintain g 
plausible position for himself and his party, the 
gentleman had attempted to impose upon the coun. 
try proof which was nowhere to be found. He 
{[Mr. Hupson] assumed the position that the troops 
of the United States had invaded Mexico; and 
attempted to maintain his position by reference io 
documentary evidence. As he (Mr. J.) did not 
wish to occupy much time in paying his respects 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, he would 
ask their attention to one item only of the evidence 


| adduced py him in support of his position, in order 


that the House might discover how the gentleman 
has mutilated his authority. The gentleman quo- 
ted in his speech what purported to be an extract 
from one of the letters of the American chargé 
d’affaires in Texas. The gentleman said: R 

“ Mr. Donelson, writing to Mr. Buchanan from Galveston, 
under date of June 2, 1845, says: ‘ It is believed that Mexico 
is concentrating troops on the Rio Grande, where Tezus s 
yet has estublished no posts.’ ”? 

That was thrown in by the gentleman, in con- 
nexion with other items, for the purpose of proving 
an admission, on the part of Mr. Donelson, that 
the country was Mexican territory; that Texas 
had established no posts there as yet. But when 
the House came to the paragraph from which that 
garbled quotation had been made, they would per- 


| ceive the monstrous injustice to Mr. Donelson— 
| the shallow artifice upon that House, which had 


been attempted by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts. What did Mr. Donelson say? 
He said: 


“Ttis believed that Mexico is concentrating troops on the 
Rio Grande, where Texas has as yet established no posts. If 


| this he so, if is possible that Texas mcy send a force there to 


remove intruders.” 
‘* Intruders.”? Where? Upon the soil of the 


| State of Texas, of course! After that sample of 


the honorable gentleman's suppressio veri—afier 
that specimen brick of the fabric which he had 
reared, the House would be enabled to judge of 
the iptegrity of the structure. That gentleman had 


| talked a great deal about Cesar, and usurpers, and 

_ all that sort of thing—the usual staple of declama- 

i| — opposition. In the introduction of his speech 
a 


he uoted a remarkable e from **Cato.”” 
They all knew—and he (Mr. J.) made the remark 


eliver his eches, and which at once 


uestioning it, though it did sound rather oddly. 
ut in running over the correspondence, he (Mr. 


ow, he knew not what 
ies the gentleman had honored with 
his homage—he did not know in what school of 
morality he had been educated—but certainly this 
he arent say, that an individual who could delib- 


_erately and wilfully suppress a material portion of 


a paragraph, and employ the balance of it to estab- 
lish a proposition wholly unauthorized by the 
paragraph when taken together, placed himself in 


_ were fully competent to judge. He (Mr. J.) was 


not accustomed to inquire into the private charac- 
ter or relations of members of that body; but it 
did strike him with no little surprise, when he came 
to reflect that this thing had been done by one who 
had been solemnly dedicated to the service of God 


_ —whose business was the care of souls—who held 


a commission from the skies to reform men, and 


_ qualify them for a future state. He did think that 


it was a singular thing, and entirely irreconcilable 


' with his (Mr. J.’s) ideas of sound morals, to make 


use of a paragraph in that way in order to establish 


"a proposition directly the reverse of that enunciated 
in the paragraph itself. Yet the air of extreme 


candor and sincerity with which the thing was 
done, was quite irresistible! It reminded him very 
picture which he (Mr. J.) had seen 
hanging on the fireplace in a certain gentleman's 
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which he once happened to visit. The pic- | 
tore represented Diogenes bending downward, and, 
with lantern in his hand, ap ee in 
studying the head of an individual. e (Mr. J.) 
approached a little closer and read the lines— 


| 
« Diogenes his lantern needs no more, 
' 
! 


An honest man is found—the search is o’er!” 


And when he came to examine to whom the very | 


complimentary couplet was meant to apply, lo, and | 
pehold—Daniel Webster was the man! Now, he 
thought that, after the interesting little specimen 


of the gentleman’s ingenuity, to which he had just || 


directed the attention of the House, nobody could | 
doubt the propriety of directing the lantern of Dio- | 
genes to the countenance of another honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts! But the gentleman 
had applied to the President the reply of Cato to 
the emissary sent to him when in the Senate at 
Utica: 2 ar 
« Bid him disband his legions ; 


| 
_ x . ; 2 }] ye 
Restore the Commonwealth to liberty ; || Was not that a patriotic speech from the mouth of 


Submit his actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman Senate ; 


Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 1] 


Nay, more: though Cato’s voice was never raised 

To clear the, guilty or to varnish crimes, 

Myself will mount the rostrum in his favor, 

And strive to gain his pardon from the people.” 
How remarkably appropriate the words of the 
honest Cato in the mouth of one who had discov- 
ered himself to be capable of so mutilating—so dis- 
torting from its true sense, by suppressing an es- 
sential portion of it—the declaration of another! | 
The voice of Cato — 

“ Never raised io varnish erimes !”” 

If he (Mr. J.) remembered the run of the play | 

from which the gentleman had, with so much pro- 

priety, made the quotation, there was a Sempro- 

nius who performed a prominent part in the drama. 

He pretended to be Cato’s best friend, and, to use 
his own language— 





“Tl bellow out for Rome and my country, } 


And mouth at Cesar till I shake the Senate ;”’ 


whilst at the same time he was engaged in a con- | 
spiracy with Caesar to perpetuate his usurpation, 
and, in the oem. the base conspirator was found 
openly arrayed with the enemies of Cato. It is 
for the House and the country to determine which 
of the two characters, Cato or Sempronius, is the 
most applicable, in the present condition of our 
pene affairs, to the member from Massachusetts. 

ut he (Mr. J.) was proud to boast that, in that 
government, they had no Cesar, and needed no 
Cato to ask his pardon from the people. They 
had no need of a Pompey to meet him on the plains 
of Pharsalia. There was no need of a Brutus to 
assassinate him in the Senate chamber. 

But his colleague had addressed the House. He 
alluded to Mr. Gentry—— 

I. E. HOLMES. I call the gentleman to 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. HOLMES. He is out of order in alluding 
to the gentleman by name. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Suppose my colleague to 
whom I refer is not in the’ House, how is the 
proper reference to be known? I followed the rules 
of common sense—a commodity in which some 
gentlemen do not ap to deal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognises the 
rule, but does not conceive that in this case its 
spirit has been violated. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman from South 
Carolina will now please come to order. 

a HOLMES. Has the Chair called me to 
order ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Chair ruled that I was 
not out of order, that’s all. Mr. J. proceeded: 








He would go on with his remarks as briefly as |, 


possible. His colleague (Mr. Gentry] had com- 
menced his speech on matters and things in gen- 
eral, as follows: 

“ The language held by the President in the 
message alluded to, had induced him to alter 
and to speak now. And he spoke now more for 
pose of sh that he was not afraid to speak 
anything else.”? 

That was the purpose then of his colleague—to 
show that he was not afraid to speak. ey all 
remembered the in the message of the 
ident to which his col had alluded, and which 
had prompted him to make such a bold manifesta- 
ton of his determination not to be intimidated. 
His colleague, therefore, was such a brave man 


of his 
are 


than 


THE C 


| in order to show that he was not afraid of the de- 
nunciations of the President! But he proceeded: 
“* Mr. G. said he had chosen to express his senti- 
‘ments now, simply in order to bring himself with- 
‘in the range of these denunciations. He chose to 
‘identify himself with those who were thus accu- 
‘sed.’’ It was to bring himself within the range of 


these denunciations—to unite himself with those | 


| thus accused ! 
| ence, the gentleman had voluntarily joined issue 
with the enemies of his country! 
could sustain himself with his constituents, it was 
| not for him (Mr. J.) to say. But as a representa- 
tive from the State of Tennessee, he (Mr. J.) re- 
garded it as his duty to place this matter in its true 
light fully before the country. His colleague went 
on and said in reply to a remark from Mr. Ken- 
nepy, that “his object had been to show how 
much he despised and scorned the President.’’ 


a representative from the State of Tennessee? 
Could no explanation be afforded of the course and 
_ conduct of his colleague? He (Mr. J.) thought he 
had a right in this case to look to the combination 
of circumstances, and draw his own conclusions, 


canvassing, Or were preparing to canvass, the 
claims and pretensions of various aspirants to the 
gubernatorial chair, amongst whom was his col- 


who had been at the storming of Monterey, where 


been brought into the canvass. That gentleman had 


and his (Mr. J.’s) colleague, it somehow appear- 


with vigor, that he entertained during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Now, he seemed to have a holy 
horror of the war. He seemed to be monstrously 
opposed to the acquisition of territory. How far 
that gentleman might be swayed by a conviction 
that some of those who had gained laurels in the 
war might stand in his way, he (Mr. J.) would 
not say. 


make one remark ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. ) 

| would consume my time, which is now rapidly 

| passing away. 

| Mr. GENTRY. I want to correct the gentle- 

| man as to facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of the facts, there can be no 

| doubt. I may be wrong in my inferences. But I 

| think, after all, 1 am fully sustained by my pre- 


mises. He knew (Mr. J. went on to say) that 


frequently men rushed eagerly into a campaign in ' 


| order to fight a little and geta shot and a scar, and 


bravery and patriotism. Well, he could not sa 
that he had much approbation to bestow on such 


opinions expressed by one greater than he ever 
hoped to be—that most of these wars got up a 
brood of heroes which it took an age or two to get 
rid of. But his colleague appeared to entertain 
some dread of running even odds against an indi- 
vidual who had distinguished himself at Monterey. 
But the gentleman went on‘and characterized the 
President as a despot, and all that sort of thing: 





Jated Constitution? When a petty usurper had come into 
power without the will of the people of these States, and 
almost without the wish or knowledge even of his own 


man 
try, men were not wanting to shout acclamations to all he 
| did and all he said.” 
| ‘That was certainly courteous from one Tennes- 
| seean to anotber. It was highly respectful lan- 
uage 
‘8 


tates. He said that the President had come into 


his own party.”” Now, if the gentleman applied 
that to himself, he would not be so far smiotolouns 


formerly Governor of Tennessee, and many other 
distinguished Whigs, who were opposed to the 
gentleman’s occupying a seatém this Hall. The 
case was entirely parallel; and indeed there were 
very few individuals, perhaps, on that floor who 

not encountered opposition from distinguished 


In order to discover his independ- | 


Whether he | 


Mr.GENTRY. Will the gentleman allow me to 


I cannot give way, as it | 


The people of the State of Tennessee had been | 
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] that he would afford aid and comfort to the enemy | 
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men of their own party. But there was evidently 
a personal feeling of hostility against the President 
of the United States, although, in making a per- 
sonal explanation, his colleague had disclaimed 
any personal feeling. The gentleman had declared 
that he entertained no unkind feelings to the Presi- 
dent, and that he had been accustomed to meet 


/ him on terms of gentlemanly courtesy. What 


‘| the President himself on that subject. 


ideas the gentleman entertained of courtesy it was 
not for him pea J.) to say, but certainly the lan- 
guage he had employed of the President sounded 
rather oddly in the mouth of one professing feel- 
ings of kindness and courtesy. But the gentleman 
proceeded and said: 

“The President was going to conquer a vast region of 
country, larger than all the old thirteen States, and add it 
to this Union.” 

Where did the gentleman find a shadow of au- 
thority for such a bold assertion? Let them hear 
Let them 
refer to the passages in his message, (which were 
too long to read here,) alluding to the acquisition 
of Mexican territories, and then judge how his 


' colleague was sustained. 


| ed our military and naval operations. 


[The following are the passages referred to by 
the honorable speaker: 


“T congratulate you on the success which has thus attend- 
In lese than seven 


i}; months after Mexico commenced hostilities, at a time se- 


league. Another gentleman—a distinguished Whig | 
he had rendered signally important service, had also | 


been probably regarded as likely to command pop- | 
ularity from his services with the brave volunteers; || 


ed, did not now entertain the same views with re- | 
gard to the war, and the propriety of conducting it | 


| then return home to claim great credit for their | 


personages, and was inclined to concur in the | 


lected by herself, we have taken possession of giany of her 
principal ports, driven back and pursued her invading army 

and acquired military possession of the Mexican provinces of 
New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the 
Californias, a territory larger in extent than that embraced 
in the original thirteen States of the Union, inhabited by a 
considerable population, and much of it more than a thou- 


; sand miles from the points at which we had to collect our 


forces and commence our movements. By the blockade, 


| the import and export trade of the ehemy has been cut off. 


* Whilst the war was in a course of vigorous and success- 
ful prosecution, being still anxious to arrest its evils, and 
considering that, after the briliiant victories of our arms on 


| the eighth and ninth of May last, the national honor could 


not be compromitted by it, another overture was made to 
Mexico, by my direction, on the twenty-seventh July last, to 
terminate hostilities, by 2 peace just and honorable to both 
countries. On the thirty-first of August following, the Mexi- 
ean Government declined to aceept this friendly overture, but 
referred it to the decision of a Mexican Congress, to be as- 
sembled in the early part of the present month. I commu- 


| nicate to you, herewith, a copy of the letter of the Secretary 
|| of State, proposing to reopen negotiations, of the anewer of 
| the Mexican Government, and of the reply thereto of the 


Secretary of State. 

“The war will continue to be prosected with vigor, as 
the best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the de- 
cision of the Mexican Congress, to which our last overture 
has been referred, may result in a speedy and honorable 
peace. With our experience, however, of the unreason- 
able course of the Mexican authorities, itis the part of wis- 
dom not to relax in the energy of our military operations 
until the result is made known. In this view, it is deemed 


| important to hold military possession of all the provinces 


which have been taken until a definitive treaty of peace 


| shall have been concluded and ratified by the two coun- 


i But the gentleman proceeded, 
| the war as “‘a President’s war. 


tries. 

“ The war has not been waged with a view to conquest ; 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carrie 
into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and thereb 
secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as well 
as to our much-injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary 
demands against Mexico.’’] 


Was it not apparent (Mr. J. continued) that his 
colleague had made assertions entirely unsustained ? 
and characterized 
” The gentleman 


|| declared: 


“ The President was an executive officer, but whose will 
did he execute? The will ofthe pe ? Mr. G. had heard 
no such expression of their will; had nowhere de- 


|| elared it to be their wish to arinex half a dozen Mexican 


But who would give us back our lost liberties, our vio- | 


provinces to this Union. No: no such thing. The Presi- 
dent had rushed forward on his own mere motion. He was 


| a usarper, a violator of the Constitution ; and it would be 


party, and without qualities in his own character to com- | 
d the respect even of the meanest persons in the coun- 


| 


to apply to the President of the Unived | 





He (Mr. J.) thought that there was one Mr. Jones, | 





| war was it? 
| States involved the coun 
| President 


j 
| 


' 
; 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 





treason, moral treason, not to denounce him.” 


Bold assertions, truly! It was, indeed, rather 
a decided position which the gentleman had as- 
sumed. The inquiry, then a Whose 

Had the Bresidant of the United 
' in that war? Did the 
in the war? His colleague flatly 
asserted that the President rushed into the war 


power * without the will or consent of the people, || “on his own mere motion.” Let them now ap- 
and almost without the wish or knowledge even of | peal ** to the law and to the testimony.”’ In 1845 


in that House_ between the 
rties as to who should have 
onor and credit of introducing a resolution 


there was a 
two t politi 
the 


there that would be most acceptable to the coun- 


try, and best secure the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. That struggle was between the 
Whigs and the Democratic Lg Several prop- 
ositions were brought forward, but all were voted 
down. Who concocted—who matured—the prop- 
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osition that was accepted? Was it the President | despotic usurper, the President of the United States! | 


of the United States? Was it a Whig or a Demo- 
erat? Why, it was his (Mr. J.’s) worthy col- 
league [Muirox Bro wnj who introduced the meas- 
uve there, after the various Democratic proposi- 
tions had been voted down, and after that resolu- 
tion, introduced by a good Whig of the State of 
Tennessee, had been adopted, Almonte, the Envo 


Extraordinary of Mexico, said it was justifiable | 


cause of war, and immediately demanded his er 
ports, And who voted for that resolution, admit- 
ting Texas? Why, his colleague, [Mr. Gentry }— 
ail voted for it. And then, to follow up the matter 
a little further, what did the Mexican Government 
say to Mr. Slidell? They authorized the follow- 
ing explicit language to be addressed to him: 


** Por these reasons the undersigned, in compliance with 
his instructions, finds himself required to protest, as he does 
in ftet protest, in the most solemn manner, in the name of 
his Government, against the law passed on the 28th of the 
last month by the general Congress of the Onite d States, and 
approved on the first of the present month by the President 
of these States, whereby the province of Texas, an integrant 
pottion of the Mexican territory, is agreed and admitted [se 
consiente y admite} into the American Union, ‘The under- 


signed moreover protests, in the name of his Government, 


that the said law can in nowise invalidate the rights on 
which Mexico relies to recover the abovementioned prov- 
ince of Texas, of which she now sees herself unjustly de- 


spoiled s and that she will maintain and uphold those rights | 


at all tines, by every means which may be in her power.”’ 


Well, who stood by and sanctioned all those 
measures against which Mexico thus protested ? 
The subsequent Congress passed a jensbaiion ad- 
mitting Texas—that was the consummation of the 
measure. His (Mr. J.’s) colleague should have 
recalled his vote for the admission of Texas; for 
that was the cause of the war. Had Mexico ever 
fixed upon any line’of boundary? Had any ques- 
tion of boundary ever come up? Could the United 


States authorize any line 25% 9 that recognised by | 


Texas herself when acting in her sovereign capaci- 
ty! No. No question of boundary had arisen. 
Sut war had commenced. Mexico had declared 
that cause of war existed—that the consummation 
of the annexation of Texas was that cause. Then 
what did theydo? They crossed the Rio Grande; 


they attacked Captain Thornton and the sixty men | 


with him, wounding, killing many, and taking the 
others prisoners. 
met General Taylor on this side of the Rio Grande, 
within the limits of Texas, and there the battles 
were fought. On the 13th of May, Congress was 
called on to pass the act recognising the existence 
of war betweeu the United States and Mexico. 
Now, did not his colleague vote for the act? The 
war began. Congress was called on to place in 
the hands of the Government money and men in 
order to resist the invasion of Mexico, and to 
prosecute the war with success. And what did 
that act say? [Mr. J. quoted the preamble of the 
law.] Who said so? Who had declared that 
war existed by the act of the republic of Mexico? 
Whatact? Why, the crossing of the Rio Grande. 
But his colleague said that they had been called 
upon in a great emergency, and that General Tay- 
lor was likely to be cut off. Now, let them mark 
that the battles were fought on the 8th and 9th, 
and on the 13th Congress acted. Was it possible 
that anything Congress could have done then could 
have afforded relief to General Taylor? No. His 
army must have been either victorious or cut off 
long before the action of Congress could have 
avatled him, 
league that he and others had been compelled to 
vote under the operation of the ** gag;’’ that there 
was no escape—no alternative. 


and denounced it as “a President’s war!’? Well, 
now, the first section of the bill No. 145 authorized 


the President to receive into the army of the Uni- | 
ted States a given number of militia, and autho- | 


rized him to repel the invasion. But his colleague 
was not satisfied with that. Oh! no. He [{Mr. 
Genrry] went further, and declared, under the 
solemn sanction of an oath, that war existed by 
the act of the republic of Mexico. And then he 


went onand gave the President fifty thousand men | 


and ten mulhons of dollars to prosecute the wer. 
He (Mr. J.) now asked the country and the House 
how all that comported with the bold assertions of 
the gentleman made on that floor a few days ago? 
With his own vote staring him full in the face, the 
gentleman had the hardihood to come there and 
declaim about the ruins of the Constitution, and 
urge his countrymen to resist the progress of that 


> 


On the 8th and 9th of May they | 


But again, it was said by his col- | 


And then he |) 


turned round and said he was opposed to the war, | 


But the gentleman went on and said: 


“* The Presi‘ent next undertook to give a history of the i 


outrages of Mexico on the people of Texas, from the first 


existence of that State to the present time; aud this was || 


done witha view to ereate the impression that these were | 


the causes of the war. But no man of sense could admit 


such an idea: it was intended for fools, and for fools only. || | 


Mr. G. did not controvert the position that for these out- 
rages we had had good cause for war against Mexico long 


' 


ago; andif the President had openly brought them before | 


Congress, and recommended war on that ground, Mr. G. 


did net know but he might bave been in favor of it; but |) ; 
| and the war must, of course, form the great prom. 
ed Congress in the matter till be was urged by imperious 


the case was otherwise, aud the Executive had not consult- 
neceasity.’? 


Thus it would be seen, that out of the gentle- 
man’s own mouth he stood condemned. In these 


speech. He admitted the justice of the war. He 
recognised the truth of the position assumed by the 
President. 
hed got into it wrong—that was all! 
gentleman proceeded: 


Then the 


“The general rule was, that it was expedient and wise, || 
when the nation was engaged in a war constitutionally | 
made, that all debate about the expediency or propriety of | 
the war should cease, and that all should unite to bring it | 


| to an honorable conclusion; and, when that was accom- 
plished, then to hold the public functionaries engaged in 


was the general rule.” 

That was all right. The gentleman had him- 
self voted for the war—voted for it at every step, 
and yet now, in open and most extraordinary vio- 
lation of his own rule, thus gravely set down, he 
denounced the war! He [Mr. Genrry] wanted 


to know what they were to do with the new ac- | 
} quisitions of territory. That was, indeed, a strange | 
} 


inquiry, coming from him, It was hardly to be 
expected that that gentleman would have intro- 
duced such an element into the discussion. He 


| the gross inconsistencies and erroneous and en- 
_tirely gratuitous assertions of his colleague. He 
could have wished to allude also to the speech of 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. McGavauey,] 
who desired the troops to be withdrawn; and to 
that of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Root,] who 


for the brave men who had perished on the field. 
He (Mr. J.) would ask, were those gentlemen wil- 
ling that the bones of those heroic patriots should 
be exposed to the indignity of Mexican hate? 
Were oe prepared to yield up their graves to 
Mexican desecration ? : 

{Here the hour expired.] 

Mr. HILLIARD, of Alabama, said that the 
debate concerning the war with Mexico had taken 
so wide a range that he had determined not to take 
any part in it, but rather to wait till some practical 
question should arise which would afford a more 
legitimate ground for what he desired to say. 
Such a question was now before the committee. 


Not that Mr. H. complained of the talented and | 


interesting debate which had ey taken place; 
he only regretted the asperities which, in too man 


instances, had marked it on both sides. In all 


constitutional governments, great latitude of de- | 


bate must be allowed. The course of executive 
power must be freely scrutinized; it ought to be, 
and he trusted the time never would arrive, when, 
in this Government, such freedom should be de- 
nied. A French King had once said, ‘‘I am the 
State;”? but a President of the United States could 
make use of no such language. He occupied, it 


| the Government, but he must expect to have his 
| public course closely scrutinized, and, in some 
| eases, very harshly judged. In royal govern- 
/ ments, where it was usual for the monarch to ad- 
dress the legislature in person, it was customary, 
|in discussing the reply to the royal speech, for the 
'' utmost freedom of debate to be indalee in, and 
| the greatest freedom of remark permitted, without 
‘complaint. In England, when an address was 
made from the throne, the reply of Parliament 
| manifested the highest degree of je: lousy on the 
part of that body for the rights of Englishmen. 

_ And should we, who professed to have yet larger 
_ views of public liberty, attempt to restrain the ut- 
most latitude of remark on the course of those 
| inteusted with r? Certainly not. Previous 
_, to Mr, Jefferson’s time, the American Presidents, 
|| In imitation of the royal example set us by the 
'| mother country, came to Congress and addressed 


Jan. 5, 


both Houses in person. But in 1801, Mr. Jeffer. 


|| son adopted, as more convenient, the practice of 


i 


| sending an Executive message, and a very 


al g 
ted debate took pisces on the topics it eontained. 
Mr. H. should not attempt to enter on an ex. 
amination of the Executive message laid before jj. 
resent session of Congress, nor should he criticjco 
its language in the same spirit which he had wi. 
nessed in some gentlemen here. 
The great topic of the message was the war, |; 


| must be of necessity. The country was at wa; 


nent colossal figure in the foreground of the yy. 
tional picture, while round it would be grouped 
, 


| but in subdued tone and in more distant view, the 


| originating and prosecuting it toa strictresponsibility. That | 


(Mr. J.) regretted that his hour was so nearly out. " 
He had not had time to do more than glance at | 


declaimed so feelingly about the price to be paid || 


was true, anexalted and very influential position in | 


|| other accompanying circumstances of our pablic 
few sentences the gentleman had refuted his own 


aflairs. The war was the great theme of the whole 
| country; it was proper that it should form the 


|| principal topic in the message. 
The war was right, but the Presideat | 


Most extraordinary declarations had been made 
during the past debate in regard to the war, and 
such as Mr. H. was not at liberty to pass over in 
silence. It was not his desire to precipitate the 
question to which allusions had been made: it was 
not his design to make this Hall the field of hot 
| controversy, by bringing for discussion here a 
question which must shake this Hall and shake the 
nation: but there was no getting round it; it had 
been thrown upon them, and they could not avoid 
it. 

And first, as to the war, Mr. H. was perfectly 
| willing gentlemen should represent here every color 
|| and every varying shade of opinion which existed 
‘| among their constituency all over the Union. He 
claimed the same right as to his own. He con- 
curred in opinion with a distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, [Mr. J. M.Ciayton;] he was most 
| decidedly in favor of sustaining the war. He 
_agreed with the honorable gentleman from the city 
of Philadelphia [Mr. Incersott] who had avow- 
ed the same determination. The question was not 
now whether we should plunge into a war or not; 
but the question was, a war having been com- 
menced, should we sustain the war or let it go 
down? . 

Were the question now to be presented to him 
between peace and war, Mr. H. would undoubt- 
edly be in favor of peace. But no such election 
|| was offered to him. The spectacle before him was 
'| a war in progress; his own country on one side, 
| foreign country on the other. This was enough 
|| for him; he ranged himself with that side on which 
|| he saw his country’s standard. Over the troops 
|| now in Mexico floafed the same standard which 
| had been borne in the Revolution, and which often 
| had been dimmed by the smoke of battle, and 
| around which hostile bayonets had bristled, but 
|| which had emerged from the conflict covered with 
|| the light of victory. Would gentlemen see that 
|| banner trailing in the dust? Or did they desire 
|| that it should be borne in triumph on whatever 
| breeze it should be flung? He was very sure that 
"every gentleman here exulted in its triumphs. The 
fleets which were now blockading the ports and 
cruising on the coast of Mexico, bore the same 
glorious Jag that streamed-from the mast-head of 
the Constitution, when she carried the thunder of 
our arms to distant seas, or, swimming along our 
own coast, rushed upon her prey. And so long 
as he saw those stars gleaming, he cared not under 
what sky, his heart told him that, as an Ameri- 
‘| can, he must follow where they led. The question 
|| for Congress was, ‘ Shall we prosecute this war?” 
|| On that question Mr. H, could not hesitate for « 


| 





| 
| 
} 


|; moment. The Constitution conferred on Congress 
|| the prerogative of declaring war. We had recog- 
nised the existence of the war; and by that vote 
had made the Chief Magistrate responsible for the 
mode of conducting it. So long as he was thus 
responsible, by the theory of our Government the 
President is charged with the conduct of the war. 
It was for us to say how far we would go in votin 
supplies; and it must be a great crisis indeed, an 
one which he had never yet seen, which would 
warrant him in refusing to vote them. Other gen- 
tlemen must decide for themselves; these were his 
convictions. 
But every war had an object. 
the objec 


What had been 
t war of the Revolution? 
Liberty first, and then independence. Our fathers 
struck, not on account of a petty duty on tea, but 
because that twopenny duty involved a mighty 
principle. They snuffed oppression in the tainted 
We struggled for freedom; and in that 


t of the 


gale. 
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struggle we had the sympathy of mankind. In the 
late war the object was the immunity of our flag: 
that those who sailed under the American flag 
should look to that flag to protect and defend them. 
That war was successful. Never again would any 
foreign Power attempt to violate the protecting 
sanctity of our natignal banners. 

What was the object now? ‘The immunity of 


our soil, and redress for past wrongs. Whenever | 


Mexico should be disposed to yield them, he held | 
we were bound to accept them at her hands. Till | 


then he could not hesitate a moment not only to || 


hold what we had obtained, but to make still 
stronger demonstrations. Because, until the ob- 
jects of the war were accomplished, we must pros- 


‘ecute these objects. He had no desire for a war {| 


il 


of conquest. He had no wish to strip a weak | 
neighbor because we were stronger than she. But, 
till Mexico gave some unequivocal sign that she 
was willing to give us honorable peace, he should 
yote to continue the war, and prosecute it with the | 


utmost vigor. He was for following the advice of || 


Polonius: ** Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but, 
being in, so be in it that the opposer may beware | 
of thee.”’ 

Could he see the sacred dove of peace bearing 
but a single olive leaf in her bill, he would most 
gladly hail her approach. But, till then, he held 
that we were bound, as a nation, to presecute the 
war. We ought not to strike with a view to dis- 
member the possessions of a weaker people; but 


he would so strike as to convince her that we meant | 


to have a peace, and would take it voy on honor- 
able terms. He would accept the first sign of 


peace offered by Mexico, and would grant her the | 
most generous terms. ‘They should be marked by | 


the maguanimity of a great nation treating with a 
weak one. 


The President said he desired peace. But, if | 


there was anything in his early instructions to 
those whom he sent to conduct the war, or if, sub- 
sequently, there had been any violations of the 
law of nations, which went to show on his part a 
desire of conquest, then was the war diverted from 
its true and legitimate purpose. Mr. H. was not, 
in a factious spirit, about to inquite whether the 


President had transcended his authority. He had | 


a nobler purpose. It was comparatively a small 
question whether the President was to go out of 
office with honor or not. Mr. H. had a loftier 
purpose. For the time being, the President had 
the conduct of this war under his charge. The 
question was whether the instructions he had given 
disclosed or not, a purpose of conquest? He 
should speak to that question in the spirit of fair- 
ness, without attempting to misrepresent the Presi- 
dent. 

W hat were the instructions given to those whom 
he had sent out as the agents of his will? He 
would read first from a letter of the Secretary of 
War, dated June 3, 1846, and addressed to General 
Kearny, marked “confidential:” 

‘“* You may assure the people of those provinces that it is 
the wish and design of the United States to provide for them 
afree government with the least possible delay, similar to 
that which exists in our Territeries. They will then be 
called on to exercise the rights of freemen in electing their 
own representatives to the Territorial Legislature. It is 
foreseen that what relates to the civil government will be a 
difficult and unpleasant part of your duty, and much must 
necessarily be Jeft to your own discretion.” 

How had this discretion been employed? In 
declaring that the conquered provinces were an- 
nexed to the United States, and in devising and 
proclaiming a large and extensive scheme of civil 
government, —— evidently to the permanent 
annexation of the whole territory to the American 
confederacy. 

Another document to which he should refer was 
a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Com- 
modore Stockton: 

“You will, therefore, under no circumstances, voluntarily 
lower the flag of the United States, or relinquish the actual 
Rosnensing of Upper California. Of other points of the 

exican territory, which the forces under your command 
may occupy, you will maintain the ion or withdraw, 


as in your jadgment may be most advantageous i prosecu- 
tion ae mae :. " 


But of California, was the possession to be given 
up under any circumstances whatever? Mr. H. 
did not undertake to say whether this was right or 
wrong: the ion was as to the on the 
part of the Executive to hold these provinces as 
permament sts. Mr. H. would not say 
whether, by prosecuting the war, we were eventu- 
ally to acquire new territory or not; but what he 
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| contended for was, that we ought not so to carry 
| on the war as to violate the law of nations. That 
code was sacred, and was solemnly to be observed 
| by us and by all other nations. [It was not a col- 
lection of abstract essays on public questions of 
right and wrong. These laws were as diffusive as 


|| the air we breathed; they spread themselves, by « 


| sort of omnipresence, over land and sea. They 
were never silent, even in the midst of wars. No 
nation might disregard them. Gustavus Adolphus, 
| in all his wars for civil and religious liberty, car- 
ried Grotius with him in his tent, and took it as 
| his guide. We should be careful to do the same. 

Hooker’s well-known and eloquent eulogy on law 
| in general, applied im all its force and beauty to the 
law of nations. Well might he say: “Of law, 
| § there can be no less acknowledged than that her 
| © seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
‘ of the world; all things in heaven and earth do her 


'| ‘homage; the very least as feeling her care, and 


‘the greatest as not exempt from her power.” 
Now, what was the language of this law in regard 
to the rights which resulted from conquest? On 
this subject, he would turn to Vattel, who was 
generally acknowledged as the highest authority. 
{Here Mr. H. quoted.] 

The argument made by the gentleman from Vir- 


the law. What did he say: 


* The right of the State to its public property or domain 
is absolute, and excludes that of its own subjects, as well as 
other nations. The national proprietary right, in respect to 
those things belonging to private individuats or bodies cor- 
porate within its territorial limits, is ubsolute, as far as it 
exciudes that of other uations; butin respect to the mem- 
bers of the State it is paramount only, aud torms what is 
called the eminent domain.’”’—Wheaton’s Law of Nutions, 
p+ 298. 





so fur as altered by the terms of treaty. If nothing be said 
about the conquered countries or places, they remain with 
the conqueror, and his tiie cannot afterwards be cailed in 
question.’’—Ibid. p. 572. 


That was the law as to the property question; 


property was not the question herc: the quesuion 
was, when the conquered sovereignty retired, and 
the conquering sovereignty took its place, what 
were the political rights which he acquired? And 
here the law of nations required that the conqueror 
should administer the government of the conquered 
territory as he found it; the laws were to remain 
as he found them. 

Mr. H. desired to be understood. He did not ask 
whether the President had wielded this power or 





had imposed did or did not show that these terri- 
tories were regarded as permanent conquests? 
That was the question. And on that question he 
said that the proofs were strengthéned as investi- 
| gation proceedét; that these territories were from 

the beginning so regarded; that the Administra- 
| tion contemplated not a merely temporary, but a 





‘permanent sway to be exerted over them. 
What did the gentleman from Virginia say as to 


the doctrine of national law on this point: 


| “Its right? It was its duty—a duty plainly resulting from 
the right of conquest. The law of nations told us why. 
Wheaton said, that in all conquests upon land, permanent 
occupation was looked to; and, therefore, it was the daty 
of the conquering nation to exercise its rights with all prac- 
ticable leniency, so as to reconcile the conquered people, as 
far and as soon as possible, to the new jurisdiction to which 
they were transferred. Jt was clearly the duty of the con- 
quering Power to establish civil government of some form 
and to some extent over territory conquered. And the right 
to establish such government implied the right to judge of 
its form. Ordinarily that form should be assimilated, as far 
as might be, to the government of the conquering Power, 





because the sooner the people become accustomed to the | 


vernment under which they were in future to live the 
tter.”? 


Now Mr. H. insisted that the law which the 


ginia on this subject was a very able one. Mr. H. | 
admitted its ability, bue the gentleman misapplied } 


* The existing stute of possession is maintained, except | 


none disputed that it was so. but the question of 


not; but the question was, whether the laws he || 
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had put this matter in its true light. It might well 
be remarked here too that it was not for the con- 
quering general to say what should be the govern- 
ment of the country he had seized. He was bound 
to maintain his military occupation of it; but it 
was his Government that was to establish the laws 
over it, not a merely temporary officer. The real 
question is, not whether a milder or harsher form 
of government has been introduced, but whether 
the occupied provinces are regarded and treated 
as permanent conquests already annexed to this 
country. 

Mr. H., said that his object was not to cast any 
censure either onothe President or his officer, but 
| to show that the law quoted by the gentleman 
from Virginia did not apply to the case of territory 
held only in a temporary manner. To him, how- 
ever, it did seem that the instructions given did 
disclose the purpose of making this a war of con- 
quest. 
It had been said that, in the case of the conquest 
of Castine by the British in the last war, goods im- 
orted into that port were not subject to the duties 
imposed by our revenue laws. This was true; but 
that was a question of property, not a question of 
civil liberty or of political rights. In the case of 
the United States rs. Rice, the facts were these: 
goods were imported into Castine in September, 

1814, during its occupation by the enemy, and re- 
mained there until its evacuation. Upon the re- 
establishment of the American Government, were 
they subject to American duties? The Supreme 
Court decided they were not, upon the principle 
| that the sovereignty of the United States over the 
_ territory in possession of the British troops was 
suspended, and the inhabitants passed under a tem- 
porary allegiance to the British Government, and 
were under such laws as they chose to recognise 
and enforce. 

If there had been on our part violations of the 
| law of nations, they were blots on the fair charac- 
ter of the nation; because, in that case, we might 
appear in the eyes of foreign nations \o have been 
waging a mere war for conquest. 
| The proclamation of General Harrison had been 
' referred to; but there was a broad contrast between 
| that document and the proclamation of General 
| Kearny. Mr. H. felt a profound interest in the 
‘|| memory of Harrison. It was consecrated by the 
| most astonishing political victory that the annals 
| of this country could show. [Mr. H. here quoted 
|General Harrison’s proclamation, dated 17th Octo- 
| ber, 1812.] Here was no subversion of subsisting 
| laws; no appointment of alcalde; no appointment 
|| of judges, sheriffs, and a hundred other officers; 
| the laws were suffered to remain, True, he said, 
| the commissions of all magistrates were suspended, 
| but their authority was still continued under that of 
| the United States. In taking possession of Upper 
Canada, he said, ‘* The district is now in the quiet 
‘ possession of our troops; it becomes necessary to 
| provide for its government; therefore we hereby 
‘proclaim and make known that the rights and 
‘privileges of the inhabitants, and the laws and 
customs of the country, as they existed or were 
| ©in force at the period of our arrival, shall continue 
, * to prevail.” 
ad a course like this been pursued in the pres- 
"ent case, we should have been freed from the pres- 
‘ent controversy. ‘The spectacle would not have 
_ been presented to the world of our indecent haste 
to provide new forms of government the moment 
| we had obtained military possession of one of the 
| provinces of our enemy. ‘The question was not 
‘* Who did it?””, On that Mr. H. had nousts to 
‘say. The true and the great question was, “* How 
| will this affect the character of our country? How 
shall we appear in the eyes of men who coolly and 


in silence look at the pork of right, and judge 
gentleman applied to these territories was law _ our motives by what has been done?’’ 

which related to permanent conquests, and notto, There were other topies to which Mr. H. must 
such as were held in temporary possession merely. | now turn. A gentleman on the other side had this 
He readily admitted that if a conquered possession ! morning declared that our intention was to keep 
was to be permanently held and incorporated with | all we now had, and to keep slavery forever out of 
the territory of the conquering nation as its own, | these provinces. 

the conqueror had a right to extend his own laws |, The gentleman from: New York [Mr. Preston 
over it, but not when the tenure was temporary | Kine] told the House this, in-so many words. 
only. In that case the country must continue to | In reply, Mr. H. would tell that gentleman he 
be governed by the subsisting laws. The main | was treading on dangerous ground; that he was 
question was, what Power was to apply the laws in || speaking rashly. Mr. H. said he was not averse 
a territory temporarily held.. Those who so held it | to the extension of the of the United 
were not to expel all the government which existed | States; he did not feel on that subject the appre- 
there before it came into their ion. The | hensions which haunted the minds of some gen- 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Woopwanp] ! tlemen. He believed that such was the elasticity 
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of the principles of our federal system of govern- of a portion of their political importance. Why, 


ment, that it might be made to extend itself over 
any space, great or small. , 
tent in the Arabian Nights, which could cover with 
its shade few or many. But if territory isacquired, 
let it be in a legitimate manner—by purehase, or 
the coming in of a neighboring people who had | 
attained a high degree of civilization. He took 
the ground now which he had taken before on the 
Oregon question. He had no right to say to the 
Executive department of the Government what 
should be done, and therefore he considered it 
highly improper to introduce such projects here as 
had been alluded to this mornitg. It might look 
very patriotic, and it might be traced to a high 
sense of morality, that a gentleman regarded sla- 
very asacrime; but Mr. H. regarded it asa solemn 
interference with the province and duties of another 
department of the Government to fix in advance 
the terms of a treaty hereafter to be concluded 
with Mexico. That belonged to the treaty-making 
power. It was for that House to discuss questions 
of a very different character. Would the gentle- 
man say he meant to hold all the territory we 
might acquire, and to exclude slavery from every 
part of it? If he did, he would warn that gentle- | 
man that, on that question, this Union could only 
stand on those compromises which he regarded in 
their sacred obligation as second only to the Con- 
stitution. The compromise which had taken place 
on the Missouri question had been sufficiently 
disadvantageous to the South. He said this in no 
offensive sense. The South did not interfere in 
the concerns of the North. ‘They were actuated 
toward her by a lofty feeling of brotherhood. He 
rejoiced, for one, in the splendid achievements and 
unprecedented success of the industry and enter- 
rise of New England as much as any man. 
hy, then, was no opportunity lost to proscribe 
the South, as if they were guilty of some great 
crime in the sight both of God and man? That 
question had gone as far as it could go. They 
could know no other ground than that which had 
been heretofore taken. Gentlemen transcended 
the rules which should govern them here. If the 
proceeded, they would rouse a feeling at the Sout 
that would rend the bonds of this Union, as Sam- 
son burst the withes that bound him. Was this 
the doctrine that was to be acted on, that, acquire 
what territory we might, free labor might be suf- 
fered to go there, but the men of the South should 
nottake theirslaves with them there? Mr. Holmes, 
of Maine, had once said, that to regulate slavery 
was the attribute of sovereign power. He used 
this language: 
« To regulate the relation between different members of a 


community, or to establish or prohibit slavery, is an attribute 
of sovereign power. * * * The gentleman from New 


| had its advantages, it had its evils also. He asked, 
| in the name of libert 


| putation, Let not gentlemen rise up in their places 


| been surreptitiously brought into the House this 


| which would stand for political rights to the very 


| it would be with deep grief, to give up an alliance, 


| balance be permitted to exist on the other side ? 

| time to meet this question. It must be met early— 

| spread. 

treaty -making power. We should not now discuss 
‘| it. But, as it had been thrust upon their attention, 


_Mr. H. had felt it his duty, as a southern man, 
| fully to declare his own views. 


_he wished to prescribe to others? 
'gentleman voted for admitting Texas, with the 


as it was presented to him, without any amend- 
, ment. : 


York has told us thata slave representation beyond the origi- || 


nal States is unequal and contrary to the spirit of the com- 
pact. I know not where the gentleman derived his authori - 
ty, surely not from the Constitution. 
che representation shall be apportioned according to the 
number of free persons and three-fifths of the slaves, not in 
such States as then existed, but ‘in such as may be included 
within this Union.’ This language is explicit and positive.” 

Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, had said in the | 
same debate upon the Missouri question— 

«The gentleman from New Hampshire has said that the 
Constitution was a compromise as to slaves. This is no 
doubt true; but not a compromise to emancipate. The 
States that held them could free them as others had done, | 
without asking or consulting the convention or Congress. 
- it was a compromise as to representation, and nothing 
else. 

This was the language of truth and of justice. 
Why, was he to be told that the North meant to 
hold the conquered provinces, but that neither he 
nor any other Southern man, nor their children, 
nor their children’s children, should set a foot 
within them, unless they consented to abandon 
their property ? 

This was not a place to discuss the question of 
slavery. It was a subject that should never be | 
named in that Hall. It was an institution which 
belonged to the Southern States themselves; and 

ntlemen did those States wrong to press them on 
that subject here. 

The Missouri connpremioe had done them much 
injustice. Suppose the South should select a par- 
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then, and by what right, was slavery to be limited 
It resembled the fabled || to the precise extent it now occupied? If there 


were States to be formed at their side, under the 
same burning sun, and covering the same fertile 
plains, had they not common interests and common 
sympathies? Why was every occasion seized on 
to interfere with those interests ? Slavery was their 
concern; why not leave them to manage it? If it 


and of the Constitution, that 
it should net be made here a theme for angry dis- 


and meet them with speeches and projects such as | 
those to which they had listened, and which had | 


morning. If this thing was to be done, this Gov- 
ernment would be unequal, and its,days would be 
numbered. ‘I'he spirit lingered still in the South 
which had produced our Revolution—a_ spirit 


last. ‘They would cling to the pillars of the Con- 
stitution as long as they could; they would listen 
to the parting words of Washington, which yet 
vibrated in their ears, as long as endurance was 
possible; but when they found they were to be 
downtrodden, they would be constrained, though 


which was to be marked only by wrongs and op- 
pressions; and gather about their homes and their 
property. 

But he trusted that hour would never come. 
Yet the spirit which had this day been manifested 
by the member from New York ought to be re- 
buked, and the blame ought not to be thrown from 
him upon the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Genrny,} who had spoken of the subject only 
because he saw the question coming. If the States 
on this side the Mississippi were equally balanced 
on the subject of slavery, why should not the same 





| 


Mr. H. said he knew and felt that this was the 


before the infection should have been suffered to 
|. As to the acquisition of Mexican terri- 
tory, it was a question which belonged to the 


Mr. J. H. EWING inquired whether the gen- 
tleman had in his own conduct observed the rule 


Had not the 


whole of her territory open to slavery? 
Mr. HILLIARD bes had voted for the bill 





Mr. BAYLY: That bill had recognised the prin- 


_ ciple of the Missouri compromise. 


It is there argued that || 


Mr. EWING: No, it did not. 
Mr. HILLIARD said he had voted for the bill as 


_ ithad been prepared for him by others. He did not 
| wish for any violation of the Missouri compro- 


mise. If those principles should be faithfully ob- 
served, he never should be for violating them. He 
complained that the duty imposed on all gentle- 
men by feelings of patriotism and mutual harmony 
had been grossly violated this morning by the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Kina,] and the feel- 


ings of gentlemen had been outraged who were 


entitled to equal privileges with him upon that 
floor. He knew there were some manly spirits 
who were disposed to says ‘**Our county, wherever 
= her bounds.”” He hoped to see that worst of 
all party spirit, the spirit of geographical part 

forever banished from that Hall. As sees yt 


| should become dominant, and the rights of the North 


should be exalted over those of the South, then 


| would this lofty superstructure, the work of our 


fathers’ hands, and cemented by their blood, the 


| boast of the free and the admiration of the world, 
| totter to its fall. 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH then obtained the floor, 


but. ielded to a motion that the committee rise; 
| which prevailing, 


ticular institution existing in the northern States, | 


and commence a war upon it, how would they re- 
gard it?) What would they think and say of such 
a proceeding ? 
thing to their southern brethren ? 
ulation must have a representation somewhere. 


The committee rose and reported. 
Mr. HARALSON moved the usual resolution, 


_ to close the debate in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union on the bill to raise, fora 


Why, then, did they do the same || limited time, an additional military force, and for 


he slave pop- | 


other pur , at two o’clock to-morrow, 
Mr. ROOT moved to lay the resolution on the 


By the compromise the slave States were deprived , table. 


_ dan. 6, 


A motion was made that the House do now ad- 


| journ; on which tellers were appointed. 

| The tellers reported, for adjournment 71, agains, 

it 67. 
And accordingly the House adjourned. 








IN SENATS. 
Wepnespay, January 6, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of Benjamin 
Wheeler, a citizen of Massachusetts, praying in- 
demnity for French spoliations prior to }s00; 
which was referred to the select committee on that 
subject. 

Mr. THOMAS CLAYTON presented a peti- 
tion of a number of citizens of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, praying Congress to bring to a speedy end 
the existing war with Mexico; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented additional docu- 
ments in reference to the claims of Hans Nelson; 
which were referred to the Committee on Naya} 
Affairs. 

Also, additional documents in reference to the 
claim of Walter R. Johnson; which were referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
petition of William F. Price and others, praying 
| compensation for services ghana by them as 

temporary clerks in the Treasury Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the petition of 
Thomas C. Sheldon, late receiver of public moneys 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan, asking to be reimbursed 
certain expenses advanced by him for extra clerk 
hire; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of J. S. K. 
Reeves, lieutenant of artillery, adjutant of the Uni- 
ted States Military Academy, asking to be allowed 
the same pay as adjutants of dragoons in the army 
of the United States; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DIX presented the petition of the heirs of 
Abraham Varick, deceased, praying indemnity for 
French spoliations prior to 1800; which was re- 
ferred to the select committee on that subject. 

Mr. PEARCE presented the petition of the ex- 
ecutors of Joshua Barney and others, praying 
indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; 
which was referred to the select committee on that 
subject. 

Mr. BENTON presented the petition of numer- 
ous citizens of St. Louis, Missouri, asking that a 
| vacant panel in the Rotundo of the Capitol may be 

given to scenes illustrative of the early history of 

the western country, to be painted by a western 
| artist; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the memorial of 
James W. Schaumburg, praying that the Senate 
will take no action in re to promotions in the 
first regiment of United States dragoons that will 
prejudice his claims to rank as an officer in that 
regiment, made a report, asking that the commit- 
tee be discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject, and that it be transferred to the execu- 
tive journal; which was agreed to. 

Mr. A. also, from the same committee, reported 
a bill to divide the district of Arkansas into two 
judicial districts; which was read, and ordered to 
a second reading. 

Mr. A. also, from the same committee, to which 
had been referred a bill te provide for changing the 
places and altering the times of holding the circuit 
and district courts of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Vermont, reported the same without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
vaté Land Claims, reported a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approbation 
of the Attorney General, to purchase for the Uni- 
ted States the interest of Bailie Peyton in the tract 
of land upon which the light-house stands at the 














southwest at the mouth of the Mississippi 
river; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading 


Mr. CHALMERS, from the Committee on 
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Printing, to which had been referred a memorial 
from persons engaged in the production and man- | 


j 
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ment proposes to strike out the proviso of one sec- | 


tion. The next was an alteration of the third | 


ufacture of sugar-in the parish of St. Mary’s, Lou- || section of the bill—such an alteration as affected | 
jsiana, praying the restoration of the tariff of 1842, || no principle. The last amendment—for there were | 


made a report that the same be not printed. 


three of them—proposed to strike out most of the 


diciary, to which had been referred a bill to amend || for that stricken out. If all these amendments 


the act of 3d of March, 1813, regulating seamen || 
on board of the public and private vessels of the || 
Inited States, reported the same without amend- 
ent. 
. Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private || 
Land Claims, to which had been referred a bill to | 
amend the act approved June 17, 1844, entitled || 
«An act to provide for the adjustment of land | 
claims within the States of Missouri, Arkansas, || 
and Louisiana, and in those parts of the States of || 
Mississippi and Alabama south of the 31st degree || 
of north latitude, and between the Mississippi and 
Perdido rivers,’’ reported the same back without 
amendment. 

Also, a bill to amend an act confirming certain | 
land claims in the State of Michigan, without | 
amendment. 

Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private | 
Land Claims, to which had been referred a bill for || 
the relief of Shadrach Gillet and others, reported i 
the same back without amendment. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the || 
Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Peter || 
Capella, administrator of Andrew Capella, deceas- 
ed, and for the relief of John Capo; which was 
read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, ie the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of | 
Francis Summuraner; which was read and passed | 
to a second reading. 

Also, a bill for the relief of Peter Frost; which 
was read and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the || 
Judiciary, to which was referred the petition of | 
Clements, Bryan, & Co., made a report, asking to 
be discharged from the further consideration there- | 
of, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, to which had been referred a | 
bill for the relief of Jacques Moulon, reported the | 
same back without amendment. 


Mr. BRIGHT (on leave) introduced a bill to | 
— for the final settlement of the accounts of | 
ohn Spencer, late receiver of public moneys; | 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- { 
mittee on Claims. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, (on leave,) intro- | 
duced a bill for the relief of the Mexican Railroad | 
Company; which was read twice, and referred to | 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


GRANT OF LAND TO MICHIGAN. 

The bill to apply certain alternate sections of the 
public domain to the completion of works of inter- || 
nal improvement in the State of Michigan, and for | 
other purposes, having been engrossed, was read | 
a third time and passed. 

MINERAL LANDS. 

The Senate proceeded to consider, as in commit- 
tee of the whole, the bill reported from the Com- | 
mittee on Public Lands to establish an additional 
land office in the northern part of the State of 
Michigan, and to provide for the sale of the min- 
eral lands of the United States in the State of 
Michigan and Territory of Wisconsin. 

Mr. PHELPS felt it his duty to move certain 
amendments to this bill, which he sent to the Sec- 
retary’s desk. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he understood from 
the Senator from Vermont that there were several 
amendments to this bill, whieh, tho not pre- 
cisely connected with other bills which had been 
postponed and made special orders, yet it was to 
some extent related to those in reference to the 

ublic domain. He would therefore suggest to the 

ator that it would be better the consideration 
thereof should be postponed, and that it should be 
made the special order with the others on Monday 
next. . 

Mr. BREESE, in reply to the Senator from 
Connecticut, observed, that this had nothing to do 
with the graduation bill. It contemplated a differ- 
ent object al er. 

Mr. PHELPS intimated that he yielded to the 
epenian of the Senator from Connecticut; 











E 


took occasion to remark that his first amend- 






_ confessed he had great interest in the graduation | 


were adopted, he admitted there would be some | 


to make them consistent; he therefore moved that 


. : . || how man 
Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on the Ju- || sixth section, and to insert matter as a substitute || 
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No amendment being offered, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, and the question was on its 
engrossment. 

Mr. SiMMONS said he should like to know 
States were embraced. 

Mr. BREESE replied that there were the States 


| of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Indiana, lowa, 
i ' | and Illinois. 
difficulty in arranging the details of the bill so as | 


consideration of the bill be postponed, and that it 


be made the special order for Monday next. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON merely rose again to say 


that his object in suggesting the postponement was || 


that the Senate might have the opportunit 


to act || 


understandingly, by being afforded time and oppor- || 


tunity to read the amendment which he understood 
differed essentially from the original bill. He was | 
aware, as has been remarked by the Senator from 


| [linois, [Mr. Breese,} that this bill and the bill to 


graduate the price of the public lands were different | 


in their character; but nevertheless they have ail || 


relation to the great public domain of the United | 
States, and should be taken up and considered to- 
gether, as near as may be. He was glad that the 
Senator from Vermont had acted upon his sug- 
gestion. 
Mr. WOODBRIDGE said the amendments pro- | 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 


! | reading. 
| the amendments be printed, and that the further || 


On the motion of Mr. SEVIER, 
The Senate went into executive session; and, 


| after some time spent therein, 


Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, January 6, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 

Mr. WixiuiaM H. Brockensroven, (Democrat,) 
of Florida, appeared and took his seat. 

The SPEAKER announced the business first in 
order to be the motion (made by Mr. Roor) to lay 
on the table the resolution introduced by Mr. Har- 
ALSON, to close the debate in Committee of the 


| Whole on the state of the Union at two o’clock 


posed by the Senator from Vermont would make | 


radical changes in the bill, if they were adopted, 
and require in it material alterations. It was | 
therefore altogether proper that the amendments | 
should be printed. e would also remark that he 
understood the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] 
likewise proposed to offer some amendments, and 
therefore it was desirable that those amendments 
too should in like manner be printed. He sug- 
gested, then, that the pending motion should be | 


| to reconsider the vote of yesterday, b 


so changed in its phraseology as to embrace the |, 


amendments of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SPEIGHT rose and said he had no partic- 
ular interest in this matter, but he would remark | 
to the friends of the measure that they were con- 


their object, if not the other land bills also. They | 
had consumed one-third of the session, and yet 1t | 


| this day, on the bill to raise for a limjted time an 


additional military force, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HAMLIN made a privileged motion, viz: 
which the 
report of the Committee on Military Affairs on so 
much of the message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States as recommends the appointment of a 
general officer to take command of all the forces 
in the field, was laid upon the table; on which mo- 
tion the yeas and nays were taken, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Benton, 
Biggs, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Catheart, Reuben 
Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cottrell, Culiom, 
Cummins, Cunningham, Demot, Douglass, Dunlap, Ells- 
worth, Erdman, Foster, Fries, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, 


| Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, G. 8. Houston, Hunger- 


| senting to a policy which must inevitably defeat |; 


was proposed to push forward the bills in relation || 


| to the public domain, and make four or five of | 


these bills special orders for Monday next. Now, | 
if this had nothing to do with the public domain, | 


why not make it the special order for Friday or |, 


Saturday next? Why fix Monday, when it could 
not be acted upon on that day? He rose now 
merely to say to the particular friends of this 


ford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, James Hi. Jolinson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kau‘. 
man, Kennedy, Preston King, Leake, Leffler, Leib, Ligon, 
La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClernand, McDaniel, Joseph 
J. McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, 
Morris, Morse, Moulton, Norris, Payne, Perry, Phelpe, 
Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberta, Rusrell, 
Sawtelle, Scammon, Leonard H. Sims, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, 
Towns, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williame, 
and Yost—85. 

NAYS—Messrs. Arnold, Ashmun, Bayly, Bell, James A. 
Black, Bianchard, Brinkerhoff, Milton Brown, Buffington, 
Burt, Wiiliam W. Campbell, Jobn H. Campbell, Carroll, 
John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Cocke, Coliamer, 


| Cranston, yee Garrett Davis, Delano, Dockery, Edwin 


|| H. Ewing, Foot, 


measure—to those Senators who come from that || 


region of country where this land lies—that in | 
agreeing to the course suggested, they would inevi- | 
tably take the course to defeat their object. He | 


bill. He represented a constituency that had great | 
interest in it, and hence he was opposed to this | 
piling bill upon bill, the effect of which must be | 
the defeat of all. 


Mr. PHELPS assured the Senator from Mis- || 


sissippi that he had ne intention to defeat these | 
measures by the course he had indicated a wish to | 
ursue; he was willing, therefore, to name Friday | 
instead of Monday. 
Mr. CORWIN proposed two amendments, that | 
they might be printed with those of the Senator 
from Vermont; amendments, however, which, un- 
like the amendments of that Senator, were not de- 


signed to affect the principle of the bill, but merely || 


to correct, somewhat, its general provisions. 
The amendments were then ordered to be print- | 
ed, and the bill was made the special order for | 
Friday next. 
PRIVATE. ety 
The Senate then proceeded, as in committee of | 
the whole, to consider the bill reported from the | 
Committee on Private Land Claims, for the relief 
of the legal representatives of John Rice Jones, 


reported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 


TAXATION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

The next bill taken up was the bill reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands, declaring the as- 
sent of Seneean fo sentele, Panes Seeeaans am 
upon all lands hereafter sold by the United States 
therein, from and after the day of such sale. 


eceased. : 
No amendment having been offered, the bill was po 
i 


entry, Giddings, Giles, Graham, Grider, 
Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Haralson, Harper, Hilliard, 
Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Hunter, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Daniel P. King, Levin, Lewis, 
long, MeCrate, McGaughey, McHenry Mclivaine, Marsh, 
Miller, Moseley, Owen, Pendleton, Pettit, Pollock, Ramsey, 
Ripley, Julius Rockwell, Root, Rank, Schenck, Seaman, 
Seddon, Severance, Simpson Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Strobim, Thiho- 
daux, Thomasson, Benjamin esa, Tibbatts, Trumbo, 
Vance, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodward, Young—s4, 

So the motion to reconsider prevailed. 

Mr. HAMLIN then moved to commit the report 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union to which is committed the bill to raise for a 
limited time an additional military force, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON made a remark inaudible 
to the reporter. 

Mr. HARALSON stated that he had made the 
motion to lay the report and message on the table 
under instructions from the committee; and, con- 
sequently, could not withdraw the motion. 

r. WINTHROP inquired of the Speaker if 
the direct question now before the House was not 
the motion to lay the report, &c., on the table, the 
House having only reconsidered the vote by which 
the report had been laid on the table? 

The SPEAKER replied that, in his opinion, the 
— to lay on the table was the question be- 

ore the House. s 
The question was then taken on laying the re- 
rt, message, &c., on the table, by yeas and nays, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Bayly, Bell 
James A. Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhdff, Milton Brown’ 
en Burt, William W. Campbell, John H. Campbet!, 

5 John G. » Augustus A. an, Cocke, 
Collamer, Cranston Garrett Davis, Delano, 
Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, 
Gentry, Giddi Giles, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, 

Harckeon, Hazper Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, John 
w. , Sumuel D. Hubbard,’ Hudson, Washington 
Hunt, Hunter, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Joseph: John- 
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son, Daniel P. King, Levin, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, 
McHeury, Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Owen, Pen- || 
divton, Pettit, Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, || 
Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, Simpson, Truman i 
Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Ste- 

hens, Strohm, Sykes, Thibodaux, Thomasson Benjamin 

"hompson, ‘Tibbatts, Tilden, Toombs, Trambo, Vance, 
Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, 
and Young ~-2. 

NAYS—Mesers. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Bedinger, 
Benton, Biges, James Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd Brod- 
head, Catheart, Reaben Chapman, Chase, Chipman Clarke, 
Cobb, Cottrell, Cutlom, Cummins, Cunningham, De Mott, 
Dillingham, Douglass, Dunlap, Elisworth, Erdman, Faran, || 
Foster, Fries, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, Has- | 
tings, Healey, Hoze, i" pkins, Housh, George 8. Houston, || 
Kdmuoad W. Hubard, Hangerford, James B. Hant, Charles | 
J. fugersoll, James H. Johason, Andrew Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jone’, Kauiiman, Kennedy, Preston 
King, Loake, Leffler, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, |; 
Maciay, MeClelland, MeClernand, MeCrate, MeDanicl, || 
Joseph J. MeDowell, James McDowell, McKay, John P. | 


Martin, Barkley Martin, Moulton, Norris, Payne, Perrill, || 
Perry, Pheips, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 
Roberts, Ruseell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard H. 
Sims, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, James 
Tioupson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, ‘Towns, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood, and Yost—97. 


So the motion to lay on the table did not pre- 
vail, and the report was then committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Har- 
ALSON to close all debate in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union at two o’clock 
thia day, on the bill to raise for a limited time an | 
additional military force, &c., was now taken up. 

Mr. HARALSON modified the resolution so as 
to make it half-past two o’clock, instead of two 
o’clock, this day. 

The previous question was demanded and sec- 
onded, and the main question ordered to be put, 
viz: Will the House agree to the resolution? And 
the question was taken by yeas and nays, and de- 
cided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Bayly, Biggs, 
James Black, Boyd, Brockeubrough, Brodhead, William G. 
Brown, J. H. Campbell, Cathcart, Reuben Chapinan, Ciarke, 
Cobb, Collin, Constable, Cullom, Cummins, De Mott, Dil- 
lingham, Douglass, Duntap, Elisworth, Erdman, Faran, Fos- 
ter, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, 
Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, G. 
8. Houston, Hungeriord, Jas. B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
James H. Jobnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea- 
born Jones, Kaufinan, Kennedy, Leib, La Sere, Levin, Li- 
gon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, McCrate, 
Me Daniel, Joseph McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, J. 
P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Norrix, Owen, 
Perrill. Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, 
Rusesedi, Sawyer, Secammon, Leonard H. Sims, Thos. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Sykes, James 
Thompson, Thurman, Towns, Wentworth, Wheaton,Wick, 
Williams, and Yost—93. 

NAYS—Measrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Bedinger, Bell, 
Benton, James A. Black, Blanchard, Bowdon, Brinkerhoff, 
Milton Brown, Buttington, Burt, Wm. W. Campbell, Car- 
roll, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cottrell, Cranston, 
Crozier, Cunningham, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, 
Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, 
Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinneli, Hale, Hampton, Har- 
per, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, Hough, John W. Houston, 
Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Wash- 
ington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Daniel P. King, 
Preston King, Leake, Leiller, Lewis, Long, MeGaughey, 
McHenry, Melivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Payne, Pen- 
dleton, Potlock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Julius Rockgvell, | 
Root, Runk, Sawtelle, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, Sever- 
ance, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Stephens, | 
Strohm, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Jacob Thomp- 
#on, Tibbatts, Tilden, Toombs, Tredway, Trumbo, Vance 
White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, and 
Young—94. 


So the resolution was not agreed to. 
NOTICES AND INTRODUCTION OF BILLS. 


Mr. KAUFMAN gave notice, that on to-mor- 
row, or some future day, he would bring in a bill 
to authorize the President of the United States to 
increase the naval establishment of the United | 
States. 

Mr. PILLSBURY (previous notice having been 
given) introduced a bill to authorize the erection 
of light-houses in Texas, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAYNE gave notice that he would, at an 
early day, introduce a bill to amend the charter of 
the city of Washington. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. G. S. Hovsrown in the 
chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill to raise for a limited time an additional military 
foree and for other purposes, 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH took the floor, and 
addressed the committee during the hour, 

He said that the subject immediately before them | 
was the bill from the Military Committee for the '' 


THE CO 


_ reason to jusuly its adoption. The correctness of 
| this view woul 


_ force to increase the army by six thousand men | 
| beyond its present number. Why was not this 
| addition made before asking for a new bill? ‘The 


| with the full knowledge that the men provided for | 


affairs of the country. Mr. 8. should make no 
_ further remarks directly upon the bill. 


new Administration found, moreover, a surplus of | 


| treasury bonds were hawked th 


States, by adding to it ten regiments of regular sol- 


his own part, he had not been able to see any good 


be apparent when gentlemen came 
to consider that there was already a law in full 


United States recruiting officers had been actively | 
engaged in various parts of the country, but ail | 


|| their efforts to recruit men for the service had been | 
fruitless. ‘The Government had been utterly un- 


able-to fill up the army to the limit authorized by 
law. How, then, did gentlemen promise them- 


| selves and the country to iill our ranks by passing 


a bill such as that now proposed? Mr. 8. did not 
believe that any such thing was expected by the 
authors of the bill, nor did he believe that the Pres- 


ident himself supposed that he would be able to 
| get the men proposed. Why, then, was the bill | 


pressed upon the House, upon Congress, and on 
the country?) Why were the merits of our brave 
volunteers, who had been and still were exposing 
their lives to a pestilential climate, as well as to the 
balls and bayonets of the enemy, virtually treated 


| with contumely, by bringing forward a bill of this | 


character? When the enthusiasm of the country 
had been awakened, and men were flocking in 
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| temporary increase of the army of the United || 


aspired to this: an independent discharge of thg 
1 a duties which had been imposed upon him 
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speak of these things he should draw Seen upon 


( | his head those censures which had been so |ijey. 
diers. As to the propriety of this measure, there | 


_ existed, of course, some diversity of opinion. For | so long as he enjoyed the honor of a seat on that 


| floor, he should pursue that ory and fear. 


ally poured out by the Executive upon others; byt 


less course which became the epresentative of 


a free people. If he aspired to nothing else, he 


y his constituents. 

Extraordinary efforts had been made and were 
still making to prevent an investigation of the 
causes of the existing war. The friends of the 


_ Executive insisted that gentlemen here had no 


right to make such inquiries; but that they myst 
coenpy: their seats in that House, and quietly sanc- 
tion by their votes whatever the Executive might 
do or wish to do without breathing an expression 


of dissent. The history of the world would show 


} 


that just such doctrine had ever been resorted to 
when the friends of human liberty lifted their voices 
in its defence: immediately the cry was raised 
‘Treason! Treason !’’—just as if the voices of 
free representatives were to be so silenced. In our 


own great and ever memorable struggle with Great 


Britain on her assumption of power to tax us as 
her colonies, the eloquent voice of Patrick Henry 


| was among the first to be raised in behalf of the” 


rights of the colonies; and, as he was arraigning, 


_ in the Legislature of his native State, the tyrann 


ard, why must they be told that the prosecution of || 


this war could not be intrusted to them? Had 
not our volunteers now in the field shown that they | 
were fully adequate to the conduct of the war, if 
prosecuted it must be? Had they not manifested | 


| the highest degree of courage, skill, patience, and 
/ military ardor? Who would rise here and nega- 
| tive that posiion? Why, then, was Congress | 


_ called upon for ten additional regiments of regular | had spoken in plain and pointed terms of the course 


| of the Executive in relation tothe war. But what 

| right had the President to complain, who, but two 

oe since, was only a private citizen, but who 
’ 


soldiers? ‘To that question there could be but one 
answer—the Executive desired the passage of this 
bill that he might have in his hands the patronage 


| resulting from the appointment of some five or six 


hundred officers. And was not the patronage of 
the Executive department of this Government 
already sufficiently overgrown? Was not its in- 
fluence in the Government sufficiently baneful? 
Had it not stifled the voice of remonstrance, and | 
changed the opinions and the votes of members on 
that floor? But, no; he should not say their opin- 


opinions were not. ‘lhe object of this bill mani- | 
festly was, to give to the President of the United | 
States additional patronage; and this was asked | 


in the bill could not be raised. 

Mr. 8S. went on to say, that in debate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, it was peculiarly appropriate 
to look somewhat into the general condition of the 


But there was no man, however strong a friend | 
of the existing Administration, or however servile | 


| he might be in carrying out all its measures, who | 
| could fail to see that the Government was sinking 


Soap e el en 


daily under the utter imbecility of the Administra- 
tion who controlled it. Contrast the- condition of 


'the country this day with that which it had ex- | 
_Inbited but two years ago. The present Adminis- | 
' tration had come into power by a majority of the 
| popular votes; every department of the Govern- | 


ment had been filled with its friends; the revenue | 
was ample for all its wauts; the treasury was full | 
and overflowing; the national credit was unimpair- | 


ed; we were at peace with all the world; and the | 


ten millions at its disposal in the treasury. Two 
years had not elapsed since that fatal 4th of March, 


-and Mr. S. might now ask, where was our public 
| 


credit? Instead of peace with all the world, the 
dark cloud of war, whici: had been so long hover- | 
ing over the country, had at length broken into a 
storm, and was now sweeping over the land; the | 
ten millions surplus in the treasury had_ been | 
wasted; the treasury was empty and bankrupt; | 
and that national credit which this Administration 
had received unimpaired was now so poor, that 
h all our cities, 
and none found so reverent to the Government as 
to buy them. ; 


Mr. 8. was fully aware, that in attempting to 


’ || and oppressions of George III., he said that “Cesar 
every direction to rally around the national stand- |) 


had had his Brutus, and Charles 1., had had his 
Cromwell, and George III. might” * * * No 


/ sooner were the words uttered, even before the 





| 


| 


| 


sentence was complete, the cry of ‘Treason! 
Treason!’ was raised on every side to put him 
down. The same cry was heard now—and from 
a quarter where it had been least expected. 

east complaints had been uttered against the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Genrry,] because he 


ad seen proper so far to lose all self-respect and 


all or to official decorum as to brand all those 
|| who 


iffered from him in opinion with the charge 
of ** giving aid and comfort’’ to the enemies of the 
country? Did it become him to complain, who, 
in advance, and for the purpose of silencing all in- 
quiry into his course of measures, had dared—ay, 


t 3 | dared—to brand the minority in that House as 
ions; for he had himself seen the votes of Repre- || 


sentatives here changed when he knew that their || himself as having deserved all the reprobation 


traitors’to their country? Mr. S. should consider 


which it was attempted to cast upon himself and 
all who thought and acted with him, if he had not 
independence enough to stand up and warn the 
county of his acts of usurpation—if he did not 
point the eyes of his constituents to Executive ty- 
ranny whenever it sought to assume power denied 
by the Constitution. 

They were told, however, that it showed a want 
ore to inquire now into the causes which 
had led to the war. A want of patriotism? Why 
was there no patriotism but that which manifested 
itself by the achievement of victories in the field? 
Was patriotism to be shown only in the support 
of a war? Mr. 8. had been in the habit of supposing 
there were higher claims on our ‘patriotism than 
these. The highest, the purest patriotism was 
evinced in keeping our country in the right—in 
guarding and preserving untouched the sacred pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and keeping free from 
tarnish the fair fame of our country—in causing 
that name to be respected abroad, and in main- 
taining the purity of all our institutions. But gen- 
tlemen told them they must wait till the war was 
over, then they might investigate. Yes, wait till 
Mexico was first conquered—then annexed—till 
thousands on thousands of our brave citizen sol- 
diers had perished in battle, or by the diseases of 
a sickly clime; wait till millions on millions of the 
public treasure should have been expended, and a 
national debt created that must press like an incu- 
bus upon us and oar children; wait till we had 
made our name a reprobation to mankind; and 
then, after millions of treasure and thousands of 
precious lives and a priceless amount of national 
reputation had all been away—then sit 
down and coolly inquire what we had been fighting 
for. No; the proper time to inquire was Now— 
now, when the war was but barely commenced; 
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yas it the duty of-the mariner, when he saw the 
vessel in which himself and others were embarked 
ubout to be cast on rocks and dashed to pieces 
through the wickedness or the want of skill of the 
yijot, to sit still and hold his peace? No more was 
it the duty of a patriot, when he saw his country 
hurried-on ina career of ruin by those who held 


THE 





1i 


the heli of state, to hold his peace and forbear to | 


raise his warning voice, while warning might yet 
avail, and point them to a different course. 

Mr. S. would then proceed to inquire for what 
had this war with Mexico been commenced? and 
why? The President had presented a labored de- 
fence of it in his message to Congress, which no 
intelligent and candid man could read but he must 
say that it would have done more credit to a pett 
bar-room politician on the hustings than to a Presi- 
dent of the United States. He had tried to divert 
the minds of all who read the document from the 
true causes of the war to alleged causes which had 
no existence. Who here would say that the Mexi- 
ean indemnities had been the real cause for en- 
gaging in this war? All these had been ascertain- 
ed and an arrangement entered into for settling the 
demand, and our only complaint against Mexico 
was her delay or inability to pay. Why go be- 
hind the treaty in which this matter had been set- 
tled? It was true there remained some other in- 
demnities besides these but who did not know 
that Mexico had offered us a treaty for the settle- 
ment of these also, and that our own Government 
had refused to ratify it? What justice, then, could 


there be in charging this as the cause of the war? || 


Neither President Jackson nor President Van Bu- 
ren had recommended to Congress to declare war 
on this ground, although there were then no trea- 
ties in existence on the subject. They had never 
been regarded as sufficient ground for war, nor had 
Congress ever thought for a moment of declaring 
war on that account. 

The true cause of this war was the annexation 
of Texas: that was the real and original, though 
remote cause of the war. It would be remember- 
ed, by most of those who heard him, that Mr. S. 
had been opposed to that annexation, and so had 
the political party with whom he acted almost 


unanimously, and they warned the country of | 


what would inevitably follow. Those warnings 
had been but too soon and too literally fulfilled. 

But even then, after annexation had been con- 
summated, war might have been avoided but for 
the unauthorized act of the President in ordering 
our army to advance and invade a Me3 
ince, to which we had no manner of claim what- 
soever. 

The President tried to answer this allegation by 
urging in his. message that Louisiana, as we re- 
coral it from France, extended to the Rio Grande, 
and he argued that therefore Texas had a good 
title to it, being then a part of Louisiana. But in 
what respect was she so entitled? Did not all 
know that Texas proper, as one of the provinces 
of Mexico, never ae owned one inch of vattiliry 
beyond the Nueces? Did not everybody know 
that the territory lying between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande was a part of the Mexican provinces 
of New Leon, Tamaulipas, and Chihuahua? Ad- 
mitting that Texas had acquired her independence, 
to what territory did she thereby become entitled? 
To just so much, and no more, than she had before 
owned when a province or ye ghee of Mexico, 
and under her jurisdiction. Mr. 8S. would ask any 
gentleman on that floor—he would ask of the two 
gentlemen who represented Texas in that House— 
whether, when the battle of San Jacinto was fought, 
Texas owned or exercised 
inch of territory beyond the Nueces and the small 
settlement of Corpus Christi? Let them tell him 
where, beyond this, she ever had had possession— 
where her flag waved, where her jurisdiction had 
been exercised, To the infant settlement at Cor- 
a Christi, he admitted she had acquired a title; 

ut she had none beyond it. 


Mr. 8. would herve beg leave to ask one question: | 
Had any gentleman caleulated that Santa Fé was | 


within the limits of Texas? Would an tle- 
man deny that it had been within the jurisdiction 
of the dene Government, and that Mexico had 


established a custom-house on this side the Rio 


Grande—that she had collected revenue there— eee 


that our Government had recognised her right to 
do so—and that our own citizens had regularly 
id duties there as to a ign Government? 
hat pretext, then, could there be for saying that 


n prov- | 


es over one | 
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| ine a title to the w 


| stream of the Rio Grande? 


| between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, where the Mexi- | 


| the Mexican authoriti¢s and people held undisputed posses- 


| floor, which, to prevent all misunderstanding, and || 
| for greater caution, he had himself reduced to 


| war had claimed: it was admitting that the Presi- | 
dent had been guilty of an act of usurpation; that, | 


| the possession of Mexico, and had driven her from 


|. 
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hole country up to the || vice in the war? Would 50,000 of our brave vol- 
m its mouth to the source of the main | unteers not be enough to “conquer a peace?” 
But they had not been called out. No, they had 
not; and why not? Ifthe President wanted more 
men to strengthen our army ins Mexico, why not 
call for those who were already sanctioned by law? 
Did he doubt their bravery, their patriotism, and 
military spirit? Had the volunteers flinched m the 
hour of trial at Monterey? Had they not, in all 
the late engagements, manifested that dauntless 
| bravery which was a characteristic of American 
soldiery? When or where was it that they had 
it evlnsell a want of skill or of courage? Why, 
|| then, did the Administration ask for ten regiments 
| of regulars when they well knew that those regi- 
ments could not be filled now? 

But the President, with that gigantic intellect 
which had ever been the characteristic of the man, 
with that penetrating genius for which he had been 
from his youth so eminently distinguished, not 
content with the operations of the army in Mexico, 
| where they had won for themselves unfading lau- 
| rels, had been acting another part in the drama. 
|| This mighty President of « great republic had 
been engaged in carrying on a base couteraptible 


dent had lg t é it, || intrigue with a petty tyrant, then a fugitive and an 
in violation of his oath, without consulting the will 


exile in Cuba, the object of which was to bring 
‘’ : i} . . . . 
of Congress or of the people, he had taken forcible || this man into Mexico, that he might bring abouta 


possession of a district of country which was in| peace, Yes; the American President intriguing 
|| with a foreigner and an enemy to effect that peace 
it. That act was the immediate commencement of || which we could not obtain by our arms! How 
the war. || becoming was such a spectacle in the head of this 

But Mr. S. would now proceed to ask how that || Government, and how must it raise our character 
war had been prosecuted ? || in the eyes of the world, for a nation of twenty 

When our difficulties with Mexico commenced, || millions of people to attempt to batter down a feeble 
the nation had been told that to chastise Mexico, || neighboring Government like that of Mexico, by 
or even to conquer her, would be but a holyday || secretly fomenting domestic strifes within her bor- 
pastime: that we could go down there and thrash || ders, and entering into an intrigue with the basest 
the Mexicans and end the war in ninety days. |' and most contemptible of tyrants—the author, too, 
And some gentleman, he believed, if he rightly || of all the existing difficulties between the two 
remembered, had been so patriotic that he had | countries; the most perfidious, rapacious, and cruel 
offered to do the job by contract. The war had || of men—the man who held us and our rights in 
been commenced early in May last; it had now || deeper contempt than any other man in Mexico— 
continued some nine months; millions of dollars || how glorious, to behold our illustrious and talented 
had been expended, and many precious human || President engaging in a secret, underhanded in- 
lives sacrificed: and yet, after all this, we were told || trigue with a wretch like this to effect a treaty of 
by those who came fresh from the theatre of ac- || peace! With what pleasure must his friends look 
tion, that we were no nearer a peace at this day || upon this partof hishistory! Must not the blush 
than we were when we begun. Now, then, let || of shame rise into their cheeks at the thought that 
him ask of gentlemen if in eight or nine months || their President had so deeply degraded the Gov- 
we had made no impression on the great strong- || ernment and the country? But it seemed that this 
holds of Mexico, or succeeded in materially crip- |, intrigue of his had proved succeesful: he had 
pling her resources, how long, proceeding at the || accomplished the great end he had in view, by 
same rate, would it take us to subjugate and con- || returning Santa Ana safely to the Mexican soil. 
uer her? || He was now there—the life and soul of all their 
The bill which passed both Houses in May, | operations against us. Who, then, Mr. S. would 


| ask—who was it that might justly be charged with 


empowered the President to call out 50,000 volun- | | 
teers: why had they not been called out? Mr. || having given to Mexico the * py fate comfort”? o« 
|| his presence in the midst of her ?—to infuse enthu- 


S.’s own State had already furnished three regi- || 
ments to this war; and where had they been? || siasm into the breasts of her people, to guide her 
Wasting away their lives in inaction on the sickly || councils, and to combine and concentrate her mil- 
banks of the Rio Grande. Many, ay hundreds, of ) itary power? Who had brought this enemy of 
noble, active, courageous, young men, who had |ours, in the great crisis and strait of her affairs— 
left their homes in all the buoyancy of strength || a general of unparalleled military skill, able in 
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river, 


The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Preston 
Kine,} who spoke yesterday morning, had, in his 
speech delivered then, made an important admis- | 
sion. He said: 

* But to obtain possession of Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, 


cans held disputed possession, and to get Santa Fé, where | 


sion, the use of foree was necessary. The use of foree 
between nations to decide a disagreement between them is | 
war.”? 

Here we had the language of a prominent advo- 
cate of the Administration party, made deliberately 
and advisedly in a speech read by him on that | 


writing beforehand. This gentleman here told the 
House and the country that the territory between | 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande was in the posses- || 
sion of Mexico, and that we had commenced the 
war in order forcibly to drive her from it. This | 
was admitting all that the party opposed to the 





and hope, had left their bones to moulder on those || strategy, artful and treacherous in plans, adroit in 
inhospitable shores. All must remember the cor- || diplomatic movements, a master in duplicity, and 
respondence of General Scott with the Secretary || deeply versed in the nature of man—greater in all 
of War. Scott, with the cool caution of an old | these respects than any man they had ever had 


and a brave soldier, had told this Administration | among them—who gave the Mexicans all this *‘aid 
that the troops, if called out immediately, could |, and comfort?”’ The President of the United States ! 
not operate in Mexico till late in the fall; and he || This was the fruit of his seven months’ conduct 
had recommended to the Department to fill up the || of the Mexican war. Héhad brought them Santa 
regiments at their own homes, and let them remain | Ana, and with him sixty or seventy of the most 
there till the season arrived in which they could || accomplished and experienced military leaders, 
be called into action. How had this wise counsel who were at this hour doing more agains: us than 
been received? Everybody must remember. They || had ever been done since the contest began. We 
all must remember the taunts and sneers which | had been eight months in the war, and what had 
were vented against the brave old soldier, and the || been accomplished ? Paredes,a petty usurper, with 
insinuations which were thrown out even against | nothing to recommend him but the boldness and 
his personal cou The nation had been enter- || cruelty with which he had seized an¢ maintained 
tained with jokes about his ‘‘ hasty plate of soup,” || his power, had been turned out, and Santa Ana 
and he had been held up to ridicule simply because || put in his place, to control and to cornbine the 
he had told the plain truth. Who was there now || whole movement of the Mexican strength. This 
that must not, and did not, admit the truth and | was vhe “ aid and comfort’? which Mexico had 
soundness of the views he had then expressed? || received from the President of the United States. 
Subsequent events had called forth the admission, || Now, Mr. S. was prepared to ask, which of the 
even from his enemies, (though the Administra- || two had given to our enemies the largest amount 
tion had attempted to disgrace him,) who now all || of comfort and of aid—the President or the Whigs, 
united in confessing that his positions had all been || who had expressed their honest opinions of his 
How much better would it have been for || conduct? 
parties had the volunteers been mustered and And now Mr. 8. would proceed to inquire, for 
allowed to remain at their homes, in a healthy || what purpose was this war to be ted? It 
climate, surrounded by friends and by abundance, || had often been asked whether this was a war of 
and there prepared themselves fon'eubeequent ser- |! vonquest? It seemed a difficult thing to sey what 
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whole, it must be a war sui generis—a war that || then? Were we to push the war to extert 








ation? 


had no parallel. The President, indeed, had as- || Must we carry it on till the whole Mexican nation | 
sured Congress in his message that it was not a | was exterminated? If not, what was to be done? | 
war of conquest; and his friends seemed much re- || ild be 
joiced at finding that declaration in the message; || her the province of California or New Mexico, 
yet in another part of this same document he con- || 


gratulated Congress on the vast increase of our | 
territory by the conquest of so many Mexican | 


provinces, and urged the appropriation of money } 


for the purpose of fortifying those new acquisi- 
tions. Yet it was no war of conquest—Oh, no! | 

A gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr, Sranron,] | 
whe seemed to be one of the spokesmen of the | 
President, had given the House his most solemn | 
assurance that there had been no design of con- | 
quest—none at all: it had only been undertaken to 


acquisition of California. Another friend had 

given the House an assurance equally gratifying. 

This gentleman exclaimed that he was himself 
against all conquest; he did not consider it as pa- | 
triotic to sanction a war of conquest; and he gave 

the House his word, as a Representative anda 

gentleman, thatno such designs were cherished by 

the Administration, Yet it was his own idea that 

we should finally conclude to run a boundary up 

the Rio Grande to latitude 32°, and thence carry it | 
directly across to the Pacific, and take all Mexico 

north of that line. It was no war of conquest; no 

such thing was thought of or intended; but—as an 

incident of the war—it might wines happen that 

we should get one-third or one-half of Mexico! 

Another good friend of the Administration, the 

gentleman from New York, (Mr. Preston Kine,} 

told the House the same thing—that this was no 

war of conquest, but only a war for the acquisition 

of a little more free territory. 

Mr. KING here interposed to say that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana was incorrect. He had said 
no such thing as that this was nota war of con- 
quest. He had not once used the word. 

Mr. SMITH did not admit he had been mis- 
taken. ‘The gentleman had certainly said that we 
should probably get more territory by conquest, 
and that this was to be free territory. 

Mr. KING again interposed, and again said that 
he had made use of no such language; he had not 
used the word ** conquest”’ at all. 

A voice: ‘* He did not use the word.’’} 

Mr. KING: No, nor the idea, 

Mr. SMITH rendered the gentleman many 
thanks for the gratifying assurance; it must cer- 
tainly disarm their fears. 

Of course, then, after all these repeated assu- 
rances from so many friends of the President, Mr. 
S. was not to say that this was a war of conquest: 
it was not, certainly. Then he supposed it must be 
designated as a war of ** manifest destiny ;”’ which 
(though not so intended) was to plant the glorious 
stars and stripes over one half of Mexico. It was 
a war of destiny—of manifest destiny! 

Mr. S. said that, for one, he was opposed to any * 
conquest of Mexico, or getting any Mexican terri- 
tory under any pretext whatever. He had always 
been against the annexation of Texas; and he 
would now say that he still believed that no event 
had ever taken place in our history from which | 


| 
j 


| 
j 
| 
| 


|| come in as slave territory; that they of the South 
‘carry out the great measure of the age,”’ in the || 


But, supposing we should be able to extort from | 


and then add Chihuahua and Coahuila, and New 
Leon and Tamaulipas; supposing we got them all, 
what were we to do with them? That was a ques- 
tion which involved consequences more serious 
than were presented by any other view of the sub- | 
ject. - The House had had a foretaste here, within 
the last two days, of what was to follow. A gen- | 
tleman who had addressed the committee yester- | 
day, (Mr. Hixiarp,] bad told them, that if these 
new territories came into the Union, they must 


were not to be deprived of the privilege of going 
into the new States with all their goods and chat- 
tels, and all that they were in the habit of regard- 
ing as property; and he went on to warn the Hous 
in strains of impassioned eloquence to beware of | 
the danger which was impending over us; that the 

result of persisting in such a determination as had 


| been avowed in certain quarters would inevitably 


| be the dissolution of this Union. A 
| from New York, [Mr. Kine,] on the other hand, 


| if these new territories were to be admitted and | 
annexed, there must be no slavery there; that the 
North would never submit to have the area of || 


gentleman | 


warned the House in like manner to beware; that 


slavery extended; that they would dissolve the 


| Union before they would consent to admit these | 


| tleman. 


new States as slave territory. 

Mr. KING said he must again correct the gen- 
He had expressed no such sentiment. 
On the contrary, he had desired that the question 
should be brought on and discussed. He had no 
fears at all of the dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH said that the gentleman took him 
up before he was down. [A laugh.] The opin- 
ions expressed here by northern men must satisfy 
every one that the feeling of the North was utterly | 


| opposed to the admission of more slave territory. | 


here and express the opinion that we were ever to 
/admit more slave territory into this Union? He 


| Where was the northern man who dared stand up | 


would ask his Democratic friends here present 
what were their opinions? Were they prepared | 


| to sanction a greater extension of slavery ? hey | 
g 7 y 


| would declare, to a man, that they were not. Mr. | 


S. charged that it was so; if it was not, let gentle- | 
men rise up and deny it. If there was one man 


1 
from the North prepared to vote to sanction the | 
extension of slavery, !<t him come out and say so, | 
that we might know where we stood. 


On the other side, southern gentlemen were, if | 


— still more decided than the men of the | 


|| should ever be admitted into this Union from whic | 


| 


‘orth. ‘They never would consent that territor 


slavery was excluded by law. 

What, then, was to be the consequence? If this | 
question of slavery was to be raised here—a ques- | 
tion fraught with more combustible material than | 
any other that had ever been or ever could be 
started—this glorious temple of our common liber- 
ties must be shaken to its deepest foundations. 

Much censure had been cast upon the gentleman 


calamities so great were likely to proceed; that || from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] for having intro- 


nothing had ever happened to us which would | 
prove so injurious to the country. Hé had re- | 
garded ‘it at the time a® one great evil connected 
with that act that it would open the door to more 
annexations of the same kind. He had predicted | 
then that within six months the cry would be | 
raised that California must be ‘‘ reannexed;’’ and | 
events had shown that it followed close on its | 

| 


heels. 

A question now arose which was deserving of | 
very serious consideration; and that was, ought we 
to prosecute this war to conquer Mexico? And if 
we did, when did we expect to be able to accom- 
plish it, proceeding at the rate and in the manner 
we had se thus far? If the Mexicans should be 
possessed by the same spirit which was manifested 
in the letters of Santa Ana, it would be at least ten 
years before we should succeed. But gentlemen 
iold him that we must compel Mexico to make a 
treaty, and that we must dictate its terms in her 
capital. We must * conquer a peace,” whether 
she was willing or unwilling. Now, he thought | 
this might prove to be very difficult, and that we 


should be obliged to sacrifice more life and treasure i duction of my territory into this 
in the attempt than some gentlemen seemed to sup- || admission o 


duced a firebrand like this into that House, and 


| arrayed the North against the South by anticipating 


| so dangerous a question in advance. Mr. 5S. could 


| 


/ ica endangered, So far from 


not agree with those who condemned him. On 
the contrary, he thought that the part that gentle- 
man had taken on this subject did the greatest 
credit to his head and heart. 
gentleman was a true patriot: that he was willin 
to forego the extension of an institution in whic 
he and his friends felt personally interested, rather 
than run the hazard of having the peace of Amer- 
Suaesinn censure for 


his reference to the subject here, Mr. S. consider- 


ed him worthy of the highest commendation for 


the independence which he had manifested in taking 


the lead in pointing out the evils that must grow 


| quests to this Union. 


What, then, was the true course for the patriot 


_who desired above all things the perpetuity of this 


Union — the and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people? It was to take the middle ground: to 
stand out firmly and resolutely against the intro- 
nfederacy, the 


which must be followed by conse- | 


out of any attempt to annex our Mexican con- 
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| quences so fatal to all an American held dear, |, 
| was to keep out every inch of territory in regard to 
| which the question of slavery could possibly pre- 
_sent itself. The man who succeeded in bringing 
about such a result, would confer apon his coun. 
| try the most precious of boons, and would have 
| done much towards giving security and perpetuity 
_ to the peace and happiness of these States. 

It could not be disguised, that if any southern 
territory was admitted, this question must come: it 
could not be prevented: and when it did come, it 
would come attended by a train of consequences far 
more alarming than had attended the sdraiesion of 
Missouri into the Union. That terrible contest 
would be but as a flickering candle to the sun, 
when compared to the convulsion which awaited 
this country should the same question be again 
forced upon it in the present advanced condition of 
her maturity and strength. 

And here he would ask his friends of the North 
what guarantee they counted on finding in Wil- 
mot’s proviso to protect them against the extension 
of slavery by the admission of more slave territory 
into the Union? Mr. 8S. was himself in favor of 
that proviso. Yet it was but an abstract expres- 

sion of opinion; and he warned his friends that in 
the hour of trial it would prove to be but an idle 
abstraction. Jt was no guarantee at all that slave 
territory would not be afimitted; because, when 
this new Mexican territory should have been an- 
nexed to the territory now in the Union, its people 
would claim the right of regulating their own con- 
dition in regard to the existence of slavery within 
their bounds. If those — should be settled 
by a population from the South, they would de- 
mand the right of admitting slavery there, and no 
human power had a right to interfere with it. ‘They 
would have a perfect right to shape out for them- 
| selves their own institutions. 
| Did gentlemen of the South flatter themselves 
| that a treaty sanctioning the existence of slavery 
in these new provinces ever would be ratified by 
| two-thirds of the members of the Senate? The 
| thought of such a thing was idle. And, on the 
| other hand, did northern gentlemen persuade them- 


selves that if a guarantee should be inserted in such 
treaty that slavery never should exist in those ter- 
ritories, a majority of two-thirds could be obtained 
| to ratify that condition? Let them not hope it. 
Such a majority would be got to neither proposi- 
tion. Why, then, bring on a question that must 
| convulse the Union? Gentlemen might find, too 
| late, that*they had applied a match to the maga- 
zine, and that their measures had been the destruc- 
tion of their own peace, and of the existence of 
this Union. Mr. S. therefore held that it was our 
true policy to keep off the question, by keeping 
out the territory. 

He desired to see this war brought to a close; 
he longed to see the long train of its disasters ended. 
He entertained no fear that we should tarnish our 
| national honor by making peace with Mexico. 
| 


There seemed to be an idea in some gentlemen’s 
minds that we should be forever disgraced if we 
did not whip Mexico. But he had no idea that 
the world could ever be brought to believe that a 
nation like this could not cope with seven millions 
of semi-barbarians. The highest of all honor was 

| in doing right. Let us take a high, a just, an up- 
right ground with her; that was the loftiest honor of 
which either an individual oracountry was capable. 
Mr. BEDINGER then rose and said: He was 
not one of those who had expressed regret at the 
continuation of this debate, or at the course it had 
taken, nor was he one of those who voted this 





Whole; and he hoped that at least for a day or 
two the debate might be continued, and that it 
might have a wide latitude. For although he was 
well aware that their time was iimited there, and 
that much business yet remained to be done, yet 
of so much consequence did he regard a thorough 
investigation of the causes which led to the present 
war, and the conduct of the Administration in con- 


It showed that the morning against going into Committee of the 


ducting the same, that he should be willing almost 
to forego everything else, at least for a short time. 
He rejoiced at the continuation of the debate, because 
of the zeal which had been manifested on the part 
of the Democratic members of the House in de- 
fending their country’s honor and their country’s 
cause against the recklessness of the ition; 

and he rejoiced, moreover, because it afforded to 

their friends so admirable an opportunity of pro- 

claiming to the world the principles and opinions 
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which they entertain concerning the present strug- 
le of their country with a foreign Power. 
would lay no great claim to a knowledge of the 


feel perfectly satisfied that the efforts made by the | 


Opposition there were unfounded attacks upon the || them certain persons whose conduct was calculated 


Administration. The course which they had cho- || 
sen to pursue would ultimately recoil with ten-fold || 


yiolence upon their own heads. In fact, those | 





the party, whose advocates had so unwisely pro- | 


mulgated them. | 
| 


In this great crisis, when the country was waging || Their names were destined to descend to posterity 


a just war with a merciless and treacherous people; | 


when the eyes of the world were upon them, and for- || 


' 
| 
eign nations were ready to find fault with them, he | 
thanked Heaven that there was too much of the leav- | 
en of patriotism in the great mass of the American | 
people, to suffer gentlemen to promulgate, there or | 
elsewhere, arguments-—or assertions rather—going | 
directly to sustain the course and justify the cause | 
of their enemies, and against that of their common | 
country. And although gentlemen might disguise | 
this matter as they pleased; although they might | 
pretend that they were willing to see the war vig- | 


orously prosecuted, while at the same time they || 


choose to hold the Executive responsible as the 
author of the war; although they might assert, | 
that whilst, with all the skill, ability, ingenuity, 
and learning they possessed, they were striving, 
day after day, to prove to the country and the 
world that their country was engaged in an unjust 
war—a war begun wrongfully, and without cause; 
that the Executive, to bring it about, was compel- | 
led to usurp powers which did not belong to him; 
and that they (Americans) were the only miscre- 
ants, and that Mexico was the injured party—he 
said, while acting thus, they might, with the same 
breath, assert their patriotism, and declare that they 
were anxious to see this unjust war vigorously 

rosecuted; yet let them mark their condition! 

he American people would not be satisfied with | 
such special pleading, such nice distinetions, such 
paltry pretexts; but they would hold those who 
endeavored to paralyze the strong arm of the coun- 
try, by striving to prove to the world that it had 
been raised in an unjust cause, as recreant to the 
high trust which had been confided to them there, 
and unworthy of the indignation which would in- 
evitably be visited upon such conduct. The rea- 
sons which he had heard had satisfied shim that 
such a course, instead of weakening the hands 
of the Administration, would have the effect to 
strengthen them, and to lend encouragement to the 
Democratic party, and to convince the peopie over 
the whole land of the justice of their country’s 
cause, and of the purity of the man whom they 
had called to the executive chair. At the same 
time, he was perfectly willing to listen to the Oppo- 
sition. There was not one reason offered by t 
to which he did not listen with attention and inter- 
est, if not gratification and pleasure; at the same 
time, he thought their course most harmless. The 
sophistry with which they had attempted to blind 
the eyes of the pronits had been exposed over and 
over again, and their unfounded argument full 
met and refuted. This had been abl 
gentlemen who had preceded him in 





people which he had the honor to represent; he 
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7G } distinctly, clearly, and unequivocally, declared that 
e | 


| mies. 


'| gentleman—one of those fourteen who voted against 


sentiments were blows aimed at the very vitals of || the war—had the candor to stand up and avow the 





em | 


the war was unnecessary and unjust. And, hav- 


| ing made this declaration—having made this open 
dy of h t did he lay || e 
mysterious study of human nature, nor did he lay 


claim to any extraordinary knowledge of the || 


American people; but he knew enough of both to | and in the most unmeasure 


avowal of his conviction—in a very few moments 
afterwards, with all the courage he could summon, 
terms, he attacked 


the President for intimating that there were amongst 
to lend “‘ aid and comfort’? to the country’s ene- 
He (Mr. B.) was glad to hear that that 
sentiments which his vote then indicated. These 


fourteen were destined to be famous in story. 


in connexion, he feared, with those illustrious 


worthies who so gallantly opposed their country |, 


| in its Jast great struggle with Great Britain. But 
the gentleman avowed the war to be unjust. Let 
them look at that matter fora moment. It was 


ovenly declared there that the United States were 


engaged in prosecuting an unjust war. They 
knew this fact, that 


“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 


the pee It was the solemn annunciation of 
the fact which he, who knew human nature almost 


‘| as well as if he made it, had given as the result | 
If this was the fact, that the | 
man ‘* who had his quarrel just’’ could stand be- | 


of his experience. 
fore the world, and contend as if he was three 


knew that their quarrel was unjust. There was 
no fact more true in Holy Writ than this. The 


personal experience of every man around him | y 
| or in any manner encouraged them. 
|, cause it was utterly impossible for the vigilance of 
|| the laws to prevent it. 
| pathy of the American people with the cause of 


|| freedom, was beyond the control of laws. 
Should they, then, be told that those who, upon | 


that floor or elsewhere, united their skill and | 


would attest it. 


“If justice smile upon us, we stand clad 
In panoply of truth. But, if her voice 
Be raised against us, then with quailing spirit 
And palsied arm, we face the foe.”’ 


abilities to prove to the world that their country’s 
armies were engaged in an 7 war—to array 
the cause of their enemies in the sacred garb of 


this was not well calculated to dampen the zeal and 
chill the ardor of their country’s defenders? Should 
they be told that the speeches which had been 
uttered in that House would not be read in the 
Mexican camp? 
United States be denounced because he had ex- 
pressed his opinion that such conduct on the part 
of the people of this nation was calculated to aid 
and encourage the enemy? 

But he must pause there for one moment, for the 


purpose of congratulating the gentleman from Ohio | 
on the superior discretion which he had shown— | 
they all knew that discretion was the better part | 


of valor—he would congratulate him that he had 


shown himself more discreet than some of his col- | 


leagues and compeers upon that floor—for he, 


| having armed the Mexicans three times—having 


invested them with the impenetrable arms of jus- 
tice—having proved to his own satisfaction that 


their cause was just, he very wisely, very dis- | 
creetly backed out from any further battle, leaving | 


all that had been taken from them, including the 


_ terfere in the matter ? 
times armed—he was a match for three men who |, ; : : ; , 
from interfering with the affairs of Texas? 


And should the President of the | 
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he came to write out his speech he would then 
quote authorities. Now, he was foolish enough 
to suppose that it was sometimes customary for 
gentlemen to speak to the committee with the hope 
of influencing their legislation. He did not know 
that the gentleman was speaking for the whole 
world, and for Mexico in particular, and that his 
arguments and quotations in support of them were 





| meant for those who read, and not for those who 
| were permitted to hear, his speech. 


Sut he would examine some of the positions 


| 
| taken by that gentleman, and by all others on his 
side; for one speech would stand for all. 


It had 


been said, and reiterated, that they were much 


| more ready to engage in battle with Mexico than 


with their much more powerful rival—Great Brit- 
ain. But what was the fact in the case? How 
long did they forbear with that most unreasonable, 
treacherous country? How long did they tender 
to her the olive branch? How long, in the spirit 


|| of sisterly friendship, did they implore her to re- 
-main friends with them? How long did they 
| Strive to obtain their just rights, without resorting 
|| to violence? 

That was no fiction of the poet’s brain—no idle || 
expression flung forth to fill up the verse or round || 


When worn, distracted, imbecile, 
she found herself unable to contend with the gal- 
lant sons of Texas, roused to madness by her own 


| high acts of tyranny and en towards them, 
| could they not, then, with 


the utmost ease have 
made the quarrel of Texas their quarrel, and their 
quarrel hers? Did they do it? Did not this Gov- 
ernment, on the contrary, positively refuse to in- 
ere not their laws on the 
subject in force? Were not citizens prohibited 
And 
if many of them did rush to the standard of Texas, 
it was not because this Government winked at it, 
It was be- 


It was because the sym- 


But they could find it very easy to settle matters 
with Great Britain. It was much harder to go to 


/ war with her. Was there any force in that charge? 
| Did not the gentleman know that it was unfound- 
ed? 
Justice—to fling around it the halo of the pure light || 
of truth—to invest it with the triple armor of her | 
strength—should they be told that these men did | 
not lend *‘ aid and comfort”’ to their country’s ene- || 
mies? Should they be told that such conduct as | 


When had Great Britain ever dared to prac- 
tise towards them with impunity such wrongs, 


| insults, and outrages, as they had borne from 


Mexico? When had they ever refused to treat 
with them? When had they ventured in the moat 
unjustifiable manner to refuse to receive their min- 
ister, sent on a mission of peace? When was she 
ever suffered, so far as they were concerned, to 
trample with impunity upon the laws of nations, 
and to set at defiance every rule of civil authority 
for thes government of the conduct of one nation 
with another? No; it was well known that if 
Great Britain, or the whole combined powers of 
Europe, had dared to . upon a tithe of the 
wrongs which they had suffered from Mexico, the 
indignation of an outraged people would not have 
been smothered half so long. 

But they were asked over and over again, whose 
territory was it that was the cayse of this war? 
Whose territory was it, which extended from the 
Nueces to the Rio Bravo? It had been proved 
over and over again that it belonged to them. The 
gentleman from Ohio had pretended to quote au- 
thority on the subject. He could quote authority, 
too, if any was necessary. He could refer to such 
names as Marshall, Madison, and Pinckney—all 
whose opinions were recorded, and all of whom 


understood the question as well as the gentleman 
from Ohio. They insisted that it was theirs. He 
knew, moreover, that Texas had always clnimed 
it. He knew, moreover, that Mexico had ac- 
knowledged the independence of Texas. That is, 
Santa Ana, when a prisoner of war, did so; Mexi- 


could not consider that he was doing what was 
demanded of him by his constituents, if he re- 
mained longer silent on such an occasion as this. 
While those constituents were sending men into 
the field to fight the battles of their country, he 
could not remain silent, and hear the pretence | 


whole of Texas. But many of his friends were 


not quite so discreet. Much more chivalrous souls, | 
they did not deem the paltry Mexicans worthy of |, 
their notice till they had three times armed them 
by lending them the panoply of justice. They || 
could not draw the sword in defence of their own | 





urged, that his country was sending them there 
to fight in an unjust war. He had risen, there- 
fore, to add his poor mite in favor of the cause in 
which the country was engaged. 

He presumed that while a portion of the Whig 
party upon that floor declared that they were per- 
ae willing to prosecute this war; and while 
another party refused to say whether they esieem- 
ed this war unjust or not; and while another party 
declared that it was utterly unjust, yet were in 
favor of its vigorous tion,—he presumed 
there could be no mistake about one thing, at least: 
that was the position taken some days ago by the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Chenaiee.t one of those 
who voted against the war at the last session. He 


done b 
ebate, and 
his own poor effort was perhaps superfluous; but 
he could not feel that he was doing his duty to the 


country till they had proved to the world that 
they were eng in an unjust, an unholy cause. 
But for the world, for the whole world, they would 
not be considered as giving aid and encouragement 
to the enemy; and they had even denounced the 


armor did lend “aid and comfort” to the enemy. 
But having taken this broad and bold position, that 
the war was unjust, and should be continued no 
farther, he was really in hopes that the gentleman 
from Ohio would have condescended to furnish 
them with some few ‘vier going to sustain the 
broad position which he had taken. He (Mr. B.) 
was nota — astonished, when listening for the 
facts from t 


President because his opinion was, that this triple 


e gentleman, to be informed that when 


co never; but Santa Ana at that time was Mexico— 
Santa Ana was the State—Santa Ana was the mili- 
tary usurper who overthrew the military govern- 
ment and established his own government in Mexi- 
co. It was a mere subterfuge, then, to say that 
Mexico did not acknowledge it. But, for the sake 
of argument, in proving that the country was en- 
ps a just war, he cared not one straw whether 
that disputed territory was theirs‘or Mexico's, So 
fer as right and wrong were concerned, that ques- 
tion was not worth a chew of tobacco. It was 
utterly worthless. For they knew that Mexico 
had declared the annexation of Texas to be the 
cause of the war. The Mexicans had sworn yen- 
eames on that ground alone, and the question of 
undary was entirely a remote one. 
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3ut there was another question which had called 
forth much “debate. Was this to be a war of con- 
quest? He answered, yes; trusting in Heaven, 
and on the valor of their arms, theirs should be a 
war of conquest—conquests as brilliant as those 
which had already astonished the world—con- 
uests, he trusted, in rapid succession. Would 
dey have ita war of defeats? Would they have 
their troops driven out of the field, and so conclude 
the war? He trusted it would be a war of con- 
quest, waged for the purpose of teaching a savage 
people the rules of civilization—waged for the pur- 
pose of bringing to their senses a barbarous nation, 
who had set at defiance all laws—waged for the 
yurpose of convincing them that this republic 
poawa how to stand by her rights and honor— 
waged for the purpose of procuring an honorable 
peace, and of teaching Mexico a lesson which she 
would not forget in a day. He was not one of 
those who would have a mild war—who were 
afraid of striking heavy blows. He would show 
no mercy tll the war was ended. 


| hereafter with it, as it had been with Administra- | 


The cry of dis- | 


traction, which had been raised in that Hall, would 7 


inevitably reach Mexico, and she would be in- 
duced to hold out to the last, because of this * aid 
and comfort’ so generously proffered her. If he 
could have his own way, one blow should follow 
another without mercy. Tle would know no 
bounds till Mexico sued for peace. He disregard- 
ed all clamor, convinced that this was the only 
way of ending the war. Let them prosecute the 
war, then, with all vigor, despite the efforts of 
every opposer, So he trusted it would be prose- 
cuted—so he believed it would, 

but the gontleman from Ohio, in speaking of the 
conduct of the Executive, in regard to Santa Ana 
and the Mexican Government, had declared that 
it was not instigated by the spirit of Old Hickory. 
He had heard, with a good deal of astonishment, 
though with much pleasure, the just meed of ap- 
plause which the gentleman awarded to the name 
and memory of General Jackson. He congratu- 
lated the party to which he had the honor to be- 
long, upon the merited respect and applause which 
the rarely-erring judgment of the American people 
invariably extorted from the very bitterest oppo- 
nents of those who had spent life-long efforts in 
sustaining the cause of Democracy. There was 
nothing more conclusive, in his mind, of the cor- 
rectuess of their principles, than that tribute of 
respect and admiration, of gratitude and love, with 
which time always hallowed the memory of those 
who had been the chief supporters of that cause. 
Though, during their lives, nothing was more com- 
mon than to traduce, to slander, to vilify the great 
aposties of liberty, yet, now that time had sanctified 
their deeds—now that experience had proved the 
wisdom of their actions, they found the very men 
who had been loudest and foremost in denouncing 
them, now loudest and foremost to do them rever- 


ence! They could find no man so lost to all sense | 


of truth, at least so regardless of his own character, 


as to express terms of Seappreineee and disre- | 


spect of any of the great heac 
gathered to their fathers. From Jefferson to Jack- 
son, they were all objects of veneration and respect. 
No one could be found to say aught against them. 


Yet, had it been so long since that the memory of || 


it had departed from their minds, that those very 
Halls resounded with the denunciatory thunders of 
the Opposition against the very man whom the 
gentleman from Ohio held up as an example? Was 
the period so remote that he could not remember 


s of Democracy now | 


14 


} 


\} 


it, when a mighty war of opposition went forth | 


throughout the country against every one of Jack- 
son’s deeds ?—when Nero and Caligula were saints 
to him?—when every miserable dolt that ever 
blundered in legislative action was wise to him ?— 
when every tyrant that ever trampled on the rights 
of his fellows was pure and merciful tohim? Yes, 
from the small whispers of the paltry secret foe, to 
the rade roar of loud-mouthed calumny in high 
places,—from the ‘* God-like”’ down, down, down 
to the meanest political ‘* slangwhanger’’ that ever 
wore out the patience of a county club—the shout 
and clamor of opposition were raised against that 
very man who was now held up as the illustrious 
«Old Hickory,’’ worthy of all praise and imita- 
tion. Indeed, it was one of the attributes of the 
great and good that they were able to extort praise 
and eulogy even from their bitterest enemies. And 
it was encouraging to the present Administration 
to reflect upon all that, because if it was fair to 


| 
i 


'| ing invitation to 


| tons which had preceded it; and those very meas- 
ures now so loudly denounced would be held up 

_to the approbation of future generations. The 

| present Jaainiumsion was destined to stand in 
the history of the country as eminently brilliant 
and successful. Like some tal] rock in the ocean, 

' around which the billows spend themselves in vain, 
the Administration raised its head far above the 
turbulent waters of party strife. Against it the 
proud waves of federalism dashed and roared; but 
the Administration defied them, safely built on the 
immovable rock of patriotism an 
principle. 


_ But they had been told of the unfortunate brave | 
_ who had died in defence of their country during | 


this war, and of the widows and orphans of those 


who fell in defence of their country,‘and they had | 


been asked what price they set on the heads of the 
fallen. They had had pathetic appeals and moving 
speeches in behalf of their unfortunate widows and 
orphans. But he asked any man with an Ameri- 
can heart in his bosom, where was the widow and 
orphan who would derive comfort from reading the 
speeches of the Opposition on that floor? Would 
they find consolation in the midst of their sorrows 
in the praises of their enemies and their cause? 
Did they imagine that the vehement denunciations 
of the war as unjust, and the highly-wrought de- 
clamatory mutans in favor of ** poor Mexico,” 
would drop like healing balm on the bleeding 
wounds of the bereaved and mourning? Ah, no! 
There was not a mother who had lost a valiant 
son—there was not a wife who had lost a gallant 


' 

t 

| 

Democratic i 

{ eternally taunted with that which was no fault of 
i 


Jan. 6, 


| this moment, Now, I have but a word or two to 
| say, and that is, to beseech gentlemen—to implore 
| them to pause. When the crisis comes, I will be 
|ready. We of the South love this glorious Union, 
Flove it. But there may be evils less easily borne 
than its dissolution. 1 would—I could not, sir, 
love my own sister, if she were eternally taunting 
me with some unhappy misfortune that I could 
not help. I would not love my wife—if I had 
| one—if, like Mrs. Caudle, she was eternally lec- 
. turing me about that which concerned her not, 
These northern Mrs. Caudles will never let us rest. 
{Laughter.] I repeat, Mr. Chairman, if I were 





mine; if there were some sad deformity with which 
| nature had cursed me, and she who should cherish 
and love me were eternally taunting me with it, [ 
could not love her. Think you, then, that if this 
| thing go on, our affection for the whole Union 
should last? There is another topic on which [ 
had intended to say a word. The wild clamor 
| against a standing army had never any effect with 
me. It once startled the American people, but it 
could not startle them now. The American peo- 
"a5 are prepared to defend their country, and they 
eave to Congress to say what is the best means 


| of defence. TI shall cheerfully vote for the bill, and 


} 
| 


husband, that could bear to read one of such | 


speeches as they had heard from the Opposition 
| upon that floor. Where was there such a mother 
who would exclaim to her surviving sons: ** Your 
brother perished in an unholy and unjust cause; 


| 


ebainer 


you must remain at home; you will draw no sword | 
insuch a cause?’ No. But would not every Ameri- | 
' can mother be ready to exclaim: ‘*Go, avenge your | 


brother’s death! 
| derers who, in the streets of Monterey, put to the 

sword every wounded American soldier » could 
| find ! Go forth against those barbarians who have 
_ murdered your countrymen in cold blood! Go and 
| defend your country’s honor !’’ Would not that 
be the language of every American mother? There 
could be no doubt of it; and, so help him Heaven, 
so far as his own fame and future reputation were 
concerned, he would infinitely rather be the poor- 
est volunteer whose bones mouldered on the banks 
of the Rio Bravo, with no stone to mark his grave 
—no requiem but the wild bird’s shriek and the 
howling winds, than the mightiest Whig orator 
| who thundered forth his denunciations of the war. 

Yes, so far as his own future reputation was con- 
| cerned, he would rather slumber there, for he 
| knew that he should not wholly die—that his 
memory would be held sacred and dear in the 
hearts of his countrymen. The names of the gal- 
lant dead should live. Their grateful country freely 

ve 
6 “The tribute of her just applause, 
| To those who die in such a cause !”” 
| No matter what jewel, might hereafter sparkle in 
the escutcheon of the country, the memor 
| those men would be cherished as the most brilliant 
| gems in the diadem of the nation’s honor. What 
| poor consolation was it to the widows and orphans 
| of such men, to be told that they had yielded up 
their lives in an unjust cause! But the gentlemen 
would stop this war. How? Retreat, and bring 
| back the troops. What would be the result? 
| Would Mexico hesitate to follow? Did not every 
| one see that aggression would follow on the part 
| of Mexico? The »roposal was a direct and press- 
exican invasion. It was in the 
| power of Mexico alone to stop the war. The 
| United States held the olive branch in one hand, 
| whilst the drawn sword was in the other. Mexico 
| had her choice. It was not for the United States 
| to terminate the war. 
1 know, sir, (said the honorable gentleman 

/in conclusion,) I know that my remarks have 

been desultory. But in the brie? time allotted to 

each speaker, it is difficult to discuss any sub- 
| ject methodically. There is one subject, sir, to 
_ which I had intended not to allude, and that is the 
| unfortunate subject of slavery, which had been so 
| unwisely and so unwarrantably introduced. I do 
not now pretend to discuss it. I would rather do 


judge of the future by the past, so would it be | so when I felt more calm and less excited than at 


Go forth against the cruel mur- | 


| 


| 


| 


of | 


| 
} 


| 
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nop it may be carried. 
r. RATHBUN then obtained the floor, and 
sent to the Clerk the following substitute for the 


| 
| bill; which was read: 

| A BILL to raise fora limited time an additional force, and 
fur other purposes. 


| Sec. 1, Be it enacted !y the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentutives of the United States of America in Congress ussein- 
| bed, Thatin addition to the volunteer force authorized by 
the act approved May 13th, 1846, the President of the United 
| Statesis authorized to call forand accept the services of one 
| regiment of dragoons und nine regiments of infantry, cach 
| to be composed of the same number of commissioned offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, 
&c., as are provided for a to gone of dragoons and infan- 
try in the army of the United States respectively, and who 
shall receive the saine pay, rations, and allowances, be sub- 
ject to the same regulations, and to the rules and articles of 
war. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, composing 
the regiments hereby authorized to be accepted by the Presi- 
dent, shall be required to volunteer or enlist for and during 
the war, or for a terin not exceeding five years; and it is 
further provided, that at the close of the war, or at the expi- 
ration of the said five years, if they desire it, they shall be 
returned to the several States and Territories in which they 
volunteered, at the expense of the United States, and there 
be disbanded and discharged from the service. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That there shall be al- 
lowed and*paid to every abie-bodied man who shall volunteer 
into any of the regiments afvresaid to serve as hereinbefore 
provided, a bounty of twelve dollars; but the payment of 
the same shall be deferred until the regiment in which he 
shall have volunteered shall have been accepted and muster- 
ed into service ; and there shall be at the same time paid to 
each commissioned officer ten dollars, and to each non- 
commissioned officer, musician, and private, five, for ex- 
penses incurred previous to being mustered into service. 





Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawfal 
for the volunteers in each company to elect their own offi- 
cers, and for the volunteers of each regiment to elect the 
officers of their regiments respectively ; the commissioned 
officers to receive their commissions from the Governor or 
other person or persons according to the laws of the State 
or Territory in which they volunteer, ° 

Sec. 5. nd be it enacted, 'That the Secretary of 
War shall furnish clothing and rations to the volunteers of 
the several regiments hereby authorized to be raised ; and 
to all those who have or shall hereafter volunteer, under the 
act of the thirteenth of May, 1846, in the same proportion 
and manner, and upon the same terms, as is authorized by 
law for the army of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enactel, That all the provisions 
of the act approved May 13th, 1846, and of the act supple- 
mental thereto, approved June 18th, 1846, and the act ap- 
proved June 25th, 1846, so far as they are notinconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, shall apply to the regiments hereby 
authorized to be raised, in the same manner as if the same 
formed a part of this act. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That during the war 
with Mexico, the term of enlistment of the men to be re- 
ernited for the regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, 

United States army, 


engineer soldiers, or te ane _ y 
ve years, at the option 


shall be “ during the war,”’ or 
the recruit. 

Sec. 8. 4nd be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one 
additional major to each of the regiments of d Ss, ar- 
e United 
from the captains of the 


army. 
Sec. 9. be it further pondets That _ oe 
ments of dragoons, artillery, in an en, there 
shall be allowed a regimental se cudteaiin bene from 
the subalterns of the line, w! 
additional pay 
Src. 10. And be it 
lowed and paid to every able-bodi | 
enlisted to serve in the army of the United States for the 
term of five or during the war, a bounty of twelve 
payment of six dollars of the said bounty 


tillery, infantry, and riflemen, in the army of 
; who shall be taken’ 


shall be allowed ten dollars 
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shall be deferred until the recruit shall have joined the regi- {| 


ment for duty in which he is to serve. 


Mr. RATHBUN had not obtained the floor, he 
said, with a view of making a speech upon the 
present occasion, on the bill before the committee, 
or upon the general subject of the war with Mexi- 
co. He had sent up to the Clerk’s table a bill, 


which he had drawn, and which he intended to | 
offer as a substitute for the bill under considera- | 
tion; and he had desired to obtain the floor forthis 


purpose, and to enter into a brief explanation of 


the provisions of his substitute, so that, when they | 


were called to vote upon it, they might understand 
what it proposed. 


In the drawing of the bill, he had been particu- | 


lar to embrace every single particle of influence, of 


strength, and force, provided for by the Committee | 


on Military Affairs in their original bill. He had 
omitted nothing. He was anxious that whatever 
the Committee on Military Affairs supposed neces- 
sary and proper, whatever the Administration re- 
quired for the purpose of prosecuting this war, 
might be given them, and, therefore, he had not 
undertaken to interfere at all, in any single partic- 


bill; but he had undertaken to interfere with the 


manner and mode in which that force was to be | 


raised and officered. 


States an 


men to enter the service under such circumstances. 


| But if we desired men to go to-day, to-morrow, | 


this week, or as soon as they should be called for, 


| we had but to look into the Northern States, and 


| we found men ready, waiting, sending men to this 


city, begging the President to let them go and-fight 
with their friends in Mexico, because when they 
were volunteers they were still men, to be treated 
like men; they feel like men; they feel that they 


| have not degraded themselves; they feel that they 


can return home without being christened soldiers 
returned from the regular army, which was con- 
sidered a degradation by the great mass of the peo- 


| ple of the country, although he granted it ought 


not to be. But it was so because of what had been 


| said in this House at the last session and at other 


times, of the character of the soldiers in the regular 


‘army. He (Mr. R.) claimed, then, that they were 
| abused; he claimed it now; but it had created an | 
| impression, and that impression had gone abroad; 


|| they know every officer of the company to be their 
ular, with the force provided for by the original | 
| the regiment; that they are also their neighbors || 
‘ vas t | and friends, they know every man on their right || 
er It interfered with it in this re- || and left; they know how far they can rely on their 
spect, by. providing font the citizens of the different || 

Territories might present themselves as | 


colonels and lieutenant colonels, as majors and | 


lieutenant majors—that they might call on those 
people who were acquainted with them, who knew 
their military character, to enlist under them for 
the whole peried of the war, or for a period not less 
than five years. He had done this—first, because if 


_ they have officers who will watch over them and 


_ that they are decently buried. 


and you could not find independent, intelligent men | 
ae to go as regular soldiers, who had been | 
abused so long. But if they enter as volunteers, 


neighbor and friend; they know every officer of 


courage and energy as soldiers and as men; they 
know that if they fall sick by disease they have a 
friend at their side who will stand by them, that 


see that they are cared for; and if they die, will see | 
But they know as | 


| well as gentlemen here know, that these things 


ry early; and he was most fully persuaded, that || 


with the provisions of the bill which had just been 
read by the Clerk, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in raising that force and having them 
ready to march to Mexico within thirty days after 
the call was made by the President. He had 
no doubt upon that question; but, on the other 
hand, retain the original bill, and we could not 
count with any certainty on the enlistment of more 
than four, five, or six thousand men during the 
present year under its provisions. He knew it was 
considered that this force could be readily and 
promptly raised, and would be efficient if made an 
addition to the regular army; but they had facts 
before them, which were better than opinions. 
What were they? Why, we have been able in the 
last year, to enlist into the regular army at every 


recruiting station, but two thousand five hundred | 


and odd troops. The report of the Adjutant 
General, accompanying the message of the Presi- 
dent, showed that fact. 
that more troops had been enlisted during the same 
time, but not at the regular recruiting stations for 
the army; he understood very wil that a rifle regi- 
ment for Oregon had been recruited; he under- 
stood very well that a company of pontoniers had 
been enlisted, and that another company which 
was provided for at the last session had been en- 
listed; he understood, also, that the reénlistments 


in the several regiments had been continued; and | 


now, when we have enlisted in fact, as shown by 
the report of the Adjutant General, only between 
twenty-five and twenty-six hundred men during 
the year, in the regular army, he asked this House 
where are we to get ten regiments of men as regu- 
lars, to reach Mexico in time to aid the men now 
there, in the proseeution of the war? Why, there 
was not a man in this House but knew that we had 
very little to fear from the arms of Mexico, but we 
had everything to fear from her climate; and his 
proposition was, that what we do there shall be 
done quickly. While our army were willing to 
suffer, if need be; while they were willing to fight 
and anxious to fight, if need be, he desired, above 
all things in the world, to relieve them from sick- 
ness, disease, and death, which could be avoided 
by sending them promptly thousands of men, who 
were willing and anxious to go, in the only way in 
which they would go. “The men who were willi 

to go as volunteers would not go as regular so 
diers,. Why? They would be enlisted in the latter 
case at some station to enter the army in compa- 
nies, with whose officers they had no acquaintance, 
with the officers of whose regiments they had no 
acquaintance, with soldiers with whom they had 
no acquaintance—to go among strangers, to serve 
with and under strangers; and they were not the 


He understood very well | 











| regiment of our regular army. 


|| were not to he found in the regular moi and they || 
these forces were necessary they must be necessa- || 


would not encounter the difficulties, trials, degrada- | 
tion, and tyranny which exist in the regular army. | 
But it was not alone on account of the men; they 


had some principles to be observed in this matter. || 


We had now a regular army of 17,000 men autho- | 
rized, and of 10,000 men recruited and ready for 

service. It was a large force. 
had the alarm been rung that there was danger | 
in maintaining and supporting a regular army. | 
Whence had come the alarm in all time past? From 

which side of this House? Where had the exeite- | 
ment risen, and where was the first loud and the 
longest cry against a standing army, which was 
growing up previous to 1798? On this side of the 
House: it was from that party with whom he acted, 


|| and whose principles they ought to preserve here | 


| 
and at all times, Why, suppose we got 10,000 | 
more men added to our reguiar army—suppose | 
we added to the regiment of officers we now had | 
another regiment, what was to be the result? | 
When were they to be disposed of? How were | 
they to be got rid of? Why, they had a bill now 
on their table providing another major for each | 
And what was the | 
pretence that this addition was wanted? Why, | 
that the majors of the army were entirely disabled, 
unfitted for service, and therefore you must appoint 
other men to take their places. Not remove them, | 
and appoint others in their places, but retain them | 
and appoint others to perform their duties. Mr. | 
R. alluded to this for the purpose simply of show- 
ing that here was a lesson which they ought not 
to lose sight of in voting for this bill. When men 
are unable, disqualified for the service, unfitted for 
the service—as they were told by the Secretary of 
War and the Committee on Military Affairs—the 
cannot be dismissed from the service, but must all 
of them maintain their positions in the army and | 
receive their pay, while others were appointed to 
discharge their duties. 
Mr. HARALSON (chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs) interposed, and, the floor being 
ielded, said, as the gentleman had referred to the 
ommittee on Military Affairs, he wished to say 
that he (Mr. R.] had entirely mistaken the object 
of the bill reported from that committee, or of that 
sectioh which related to the appointment of addi- 
tional majors. It was proposed, not to supply the 
lace of worn-out or disabled majors of the army, 
But to supply each regiment with an additional 
major, as was given in the ast war, and the want 
of which was now very much felt in the army. 
‘Mr. RATHBUN, resuming, said if he was mis- 
taken about the intention of the bill, he stood cor- 
rected; but he apprehended the chairman of the 
Committee on Maitury Affairs would not deny the 
fact that these majors were reported by the Secre- 


CRAG GLORS. 


Often in this Hall || 


— 
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at all events, we had been called upon to supply 
others to take their places and perform their duties, 
and that now at this very time, every regiment 
which has a major in Mexico, or an officer per- 
forming the duties of major, that officer is a cap- 
tain who has abandoned his own duties in order 
to perform the duties of major, because the majors 
are unfitted to perform their own duties: and so it 
was in other grades in the service. And yet no 
proposition has been or will be made—no proposi- 
tion can be carried, to get rid of these disabled offi- 
cers, And he undertook to say, that if the whole 
rank and file of the army, from the major-general 
down to the first lieutenant, were in the same case, 
they could not remove one man. Why? Be- 
_ cause in this House, or in the other, relations exist, 
feelings of friendship exist, such a state of things 
exist, as entirely deprives both* Houses, or at all 


events always one House, of any control over the . 


question, You cannot touch these men; you never 
have touched them for the last twenty-five or thirty 
| years. _ Some two or three years ago a bill passed 
, this House dismissing a certain lot of these super- 


|| numerary officers; it went to the Senate, and there 


did not receive sufficient respect to be fairly con- 
sidered. And that is the way it will be. “ And, 
knowing these facts, Mr. R. appealed to members 
of this House to judge for themselves, and not for 
themselves only, but for the tax-paying people 
whom they represent, whether they will increase, 
'almost by doubling, the expenses of paying our 
| officers, which amounts to something like a million 
of dellars—whether they were prepared to double 
the pay with the certainty that they would never 
| be able to reduce it again when this war has pass- 
ed over, which ought to be very soon, and which 
he undertook to say would be soon, if this bill he 
| had offered passed, and these men were called for; 
| if we placed in Mexico forty or fifty thousand men 
to act together, not scattered in little garrisons, but 
concentrated and striking blows thick and fust, 
which shall reach the sensible, vital parts of that 
Government so as to make our power felt. In this 
way it could be eflected. ‘The war was to be closed 
not by overrunning wildernesses, not by running 


|| through woods two thousand miles, where there 


is no trace of an enemy to obstruct our progress, 


|| but by following along the coast till we found a 
| spot which would lead us to the very heart and 


seat of empire; and when we have found that spot, 
by marching forward and subduing whatever was 
in the way. And when we have reached the seat 
of that Government, the very heart of that territo- 
ry, what will be the effect upon all of Mexico 
north of it? It will fall, of course. There is not 
a man here but knows, that if a line had been 
marked out from the coast of Mexico, and our op- 
| erations had been made westward from that point, 


| just in proportion as our army had advanced and 
| towns had fallen, the northern country would have 
fallen also. There was no organization—no power 

in Mexico to resist the twelve thousand men who 

attacked Monterey, Santa Fé, and Camargo. If 
those forces had _ been two hundred miles 
further south, and had marched westward, taking 
| towns, and conquered all opposing forees—if, in- 


|| stead of frittering away the effectiveness of our 
|| army by filling up a post here and there, we had 


| had all the power of our army concentrated for 
| the purpose of pushing on, and striking our blows 
| not once in four or six months, but once every day 
| or every few days, as often as we could reach the 
/enemy, they would have heen brought to terms, 
| and a fair and honorable peace secured before this 


time, The only way in which you can compete 


| with Mexico, is to strike your blows and make 


your movements in that season of the year when 
our soldiers can bear the climate of Mexico. And 


| now, if this bill passes, before the sickly season 


comes on you can strike down Vera Cruz, and 
— to Mexico itself if desirable, and you will 

ave time to spare. Whether these things were 
to be done or not, he had no knowledge; if they 
would produce an ment of the difficulties, 
they ought to be done. If not—if this war was to 
be interminable—if there was no point beyond 
which we could my this war would not pass— 
why, then the whole character of it ought to be 
changed, Instead of sending men to Mexico for 
the purpose of advancing further, if we desire to 
hold on to territory for the purpose of settling the 
question, of bringin Mexieo to terms, we should 
mark out the line of the territory we mean to hold; 


tary of War aa being unfitted for service, and that || we should fortify there, and diminish our army 
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to the member neceeuary to defend it, and then we || United States, showing the amount and period of | duties can be increased, and what additional re 


could wait quietly until Mexico comes to us. One || 
of these two courses, most assuredly, ought to be | 
taken, Under the impression that the views of | 
the Administration were to press on; that Mexico || 
is to be compelled to come to terms, Mr. R. was || 
in favor of voting the provisions contained in the 
substitute he had offered. He believed it one 
which would afford all the means desired—one | 
which would give to this Government their force | 
immediately. But we had seventeen thousand 
volunteers authorized by the act of 13th May, 
1846, who have not as yet been called on. They 
also were desirous, anxious, beseeching the Gov- 
ernment to send them. Mr. R. did hope that they 
might be permitted to go, if the Government has 
necessity for them, and that this season which was 
the only healthy season there, would not be allow- 
ed to pass away unimproved, to be succeeded by 
some seven or nine months, when disease was a 
far worse foe to us than an army of one hundred 
thousand Mexicans. 

Mr. R. (apparently concluding) remarked that 


he saw gentlemen all around him anxious to get || J 


the floor, and so he would do them the favor 

{Here Mr. R. was interrupted by the cry of 
** Mr. Chairman!” from twenty eager competitors 
for the floor.] 

Before I do that (continued Mr. R.) I should be 
glad to move, if in order, that the substitute I have | 
given notice of, be printed for the information of 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that a motion to 
print was not in order in committee, but the proper || 
place for it would be in the House. 

Mr. RATHBUN, (resuming.) There is one 
single fact to which I wish to call the attention of 
the House; and it has been an inducement to me 
to say a few words in regard to the recruiting of | 
regular soldiers. It is this: that in looking up the 
records of the recruits in the regular army for the |} 
last year, I find that from my own State one thou- | 
sand and fifty-four have been raised, independent 
of a company in the rife regiment, which gentle- | 
men thought could only be raised in the valley of 
the Mississippi. A company of them has been 
raised in our State, and | had the pleasure to meet, 
on my return at the close of the last session, in the 
western part of the State, a second lieutenant, who | 
is from ftom York, and was solitary and alone of || 





the officers in the regular army from that State | 
in my little town (Auburn) recruiting for the rifle || 
regiment going to Oregon. Well, we are, in one || 
sense, in the valley of the es because the 
Alleghany rises in the Congressional district of my 
friend before me, [Mr. Grover,} and its waters | 
ran into the Mississippi. Now, in regard to these | 
regiments, | undertake to say it is right and weg] 
that the representatives from that State which I | 
have the honor in part to represent—where you 
obtained almost half your recruits of regulars for 
the last year, or almost eleven hundred out of 
about twenty-five hundred recruits—it is right and || 
proper that the representatives from that State 
should be heard, and should have some influence | 
in deciding this question. But recruits could not 
be obtained under the bill as reported; gentlemen 
might depend on that. 
Mr. R. having concluded— 
| 
| 





| 
|] 


| 
i 


Mr. DARGAN obtained the floor, and moved 
that the committee rise, which motion prevailing— | 
The committee rose and reported. 

| 





Mr. HARALSON moved the usual resolution 
to close this debate in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union at half past two o’clock, to- | 
morrow; pending which— 

The House adjourned. 





Taorspay, January 7, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate || 

a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, | 
in answer to a resolution of the Senate, transmit- |) 
ting copies of the official papers on file in the de- || 
rartment in relation to the loss of the United States |) 
rig Somers; which was ordered to be printed. 1} 
Iso, a communication from the Secretary of |, 
War, in answer to a resolution of the Senate, trans- |) 
mitting a statement of all appropriations made for || 
the construction and repair of roads, fortifications, || 
and harbors, and for the improvement of rivers in || 
each and all of the States and Territories of the |) 


| 
IN SENATE. | 





co to a close; which was referred to the Committee | 


| act of the 2d of March, 1837, concerning pilots, || 


| on Printing. 


_ to adopt measures for bringing the war with Mex- |} 
| ico to a speedy close; which was referred to the |) 





each appropriafion and expenditure; which was 
ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS. } 


Mr. MILLER presented the petition of John ! 
Searing, praying for a pension; which was referred || 
to the Committee on Pensions. i! 

Mr. CALHOUN presented the memorial of the || 
Irish Emigrant Society, of New York, praying i 
that the act of 2d March, 1837, concerning pilots, || 
may not be repealed; which was laid upon the | 
mile. and a motion to print the same was referred i} 
to the Committee on Printing. | 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of the admin- || 
istrator of Solomon Cook, deceased, praying in- | 
demnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; || 
which was referred to the select committee on that | 
subject. {| 

Mr. DAYTON presented the petition of Isabel | 
Leonard and Francis P. Leonard, praying indem- | 
nity for French spoliations prior to 1800; which | 
was referred to the select committee upon that sub- 
ect. 


| 


i 
} 





Also, the memorial of citizens of New Jersey, 
praying Congress to adopt speedy and efficient 
measures for bringing the existing war with Mexi- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


on Foreign Relations. 1 

Mr. PEARCE presented the petition of John | 
Anderson and others, praying indemnity for | 
French spoliations prior to 1800; which was re- || 
ferred to the select committee on that subject. 

Mr. CILLEY presented a petition from citizens | 
of New Hampshire, praying for the abolition of | 
slavery throughout the Union; the motion to re- | 
ceive whic!, was laid upon the table. 

Mr. DIX presented a memorial from the Cham- | 
ber of Commerce of New York, praying that the |) 


| 
| 
| 
} 
j 
| 


may not be repealed; which was laid upon the || 


table, and a motion that the same be printed, was || 


referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a memorial of John S. Kingsley and Jo- | 
seph P. Pirsson, jr., members of the Convention of 
Inventors, and the National Association of Invent- || 


on Patents and the Patent Office, and a motion that 
the same be printed, was referred to the Committee |) 


Mr. GREENE presented a memorial from citi- | 


zens of Bristol, Rhode Island, praying Congress | 





Committee on Foreign Relations. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. MILLER submitted the following resolu- | 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con | 
sent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be | 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a light-house on Tucker’s Island, near the 
or to Little Egg Harbor, in the State of New 
ersey. 

Mr. HOUSTON submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- | 
sent, and agreed to: | 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs 
be required to inquire into the necessity of estab- 
lishing a superintendency, agencies, and sub-agen- | 
cies, for the various Indian tribes within the limits | 
of Texas. 


Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Elijah 
White and others. 

An act for the-relief of the legal representatives 
of John Rice Jones, deceased, was read a third 
time, and passed. 





An act declaring the assent of Congress to cer- | 


tain States to impose a tax upon all lands hereafter 
sold by the United States therein, from ant after 
the day of such sale, was read a third time, and | 


passed. | 





THE TARIFF. 
The following resolution, submitted on Tues- | 
day last by Mr. Cameron, came up for consider- | 
ation: i 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to the Senate on what articles | 
embraced in the tariff act of 1846 the duties can be 
increased beyond the existing rates so as to aug- 
ment the revenue; and to what extent the said 





| 
| 
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v- 
enue would accrue therefrom. 


Mr. CAMERON said this was a mere resoly. 
tion of inquiry, and therefore he supposed there 
would be no objection to it. He had offered jt 
with the hope of drawing the attention of the 
finance department of the Government to some 
articles not included in the free list, that will, in hig 
opinion, greatly augment the revenue. His object 
was to furnish the Government with money to carr 
on the war, or to close it = terms honorable to 
the country; to sustain the troops who had go 
patriotically filled the ranks of the army, and to 
make the Sesion as light as possible upon those 
who will have to furnish the means. The objects 
of taxation recommended by the-Secretary of the 
Treasury—tea and coffee—having met with no 
favor in the House, whose duty it is by the Con. 
stitution to originate bills of revenue, and the ses- 
sion of Congress being already nearly half ended, it 
was time that every one should turn his attention 
to the subject of revenue, and do what he could to 
furnish supplies. The gallant men who have yol- 
unteered to risk their lives for the honor of their 
country should not for a day be permitted to want 


| a single comfort promised to them. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has stated in his 
report of last year, that on the four articles of coal, 
iron, sugar,and molasses, there was made six mil- 
lions of revenue, at an average duty of sixty per 
cent. Upon these articles, by the tariff of 1846, 
we have brought the duties down to thirty per cent, 


| Upon iron, these reductions will fall most heavily: 


upon hoops, nails, rods, and sheet iron, which have 


paid a duty of from 60 to 115 per cent., and of 


which the imports amounted to five thousand tons, 
To raise the same amount of revenue from these 
articles, the number of tons imported must be in- 
creased to over twenty thousand—an amount so 
large, that no one will for a moment suppose its 
consumption possible. This reduction is made, 
too, at a time when its advocates tell us that the 
great demand for railroad iron in Europe must pre- 
vent its increased exportation to this country, pro- 
ving clearly that it was an error on the part of those 


| ors, praying certain amendments to the Patent | who framed the bill. I desire to see the highest 


| Office laws; which was referred to the Committee | 


amount of duty on those articles that, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of the Treasury, will come with- 
in his idea of a revenue standard. But by the bill 


_ of 1846, there will be a loss in the revenue upon 


the importation of 1845 of over one million of dol- 
lars. This, too, in a time of war, when our ex- 
penses are necessarily greatly increased, and ata 
time, too, when our credit has sunk, so that our 
loans have already fallen about 16 per cent., only 
because capitalists fear that the revenue will not be 


| sufficient to insure the prompt payment of interest 


upon the loans that will necessarily have to be 


| made for the most economical support of the Gov- 


ernment. ‘ 
| But these are not the only articles in the bill of 
| 1846 upon which the discrimination acts injurious- 
| ly upon the revenue, while it destroys the domestic 
| manufacturer. Sheathing copper is admitted free, 
| while the duty collected is laid on the bars and pigs. 
The import of copper amounts to upwards of $2,000, 
000. The pigs make only $300,000 of this amount. 
_ The duty is thus laid on the smallest amount im- 
| ported, and the larger is permitted to come in free. 
| Is there wisdom or justice in this? Our mountains 
| are full of copper ore, while, for the want of care 
| upon the part of the Government in its revenue 
| laws, it is useless. We have but two or three 
smelting furnaces in the Union, while we have 
| rolling establishments enough in the country to 
| roll into sheets all the copper it needs. To get 

revenue, the duty should be on the sheets, and, if 
_ any is to be free, it should be the raw material. 
| On sugar there is another positive loss of reve- 
/nue. The duty being the same on the raw articles 





| that it is on the refined sugar, they will not both 
| be imported. The Dutch and English refineries 
| get the raw sugar clear of duty by drawback. It 
_ requires nearly two pounds of raw sugar to make 
one of refined, and henge the duty is reduced 
one half by every nd of refined s you 
import. Increase the duty on the refined ar- 
ticle, and you not only increase the revenue, but 
| you benefit your sugar planters and men en 
| in the refining business. A single house in Phila- 
| delphia has half @ million of dollars invested in it. 
_ That house has brought the business to such per- 
fection, that it makes the best article in the world 
at a less price than was formerly paid for the infe- 


